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Because his work “over there’ is not 
yet done. We know he isneeded on 
the farm, in the store, in the office. 
The longing in your thought for his 
return is only equalled by his great 
desire to be here. The soldiers are 
looking homeward. 

He is there and will stay there until 
Germany’s power to disturb the 


Nor is our work done “over here.” 

Every bill contracted for war expenses 
must be paid. Every wounded, 
maimed and sick soldier must be re- 
stored. Every soldier, sailor, marine 
and airman must be maintained in 
perfect condition. Then they all 
must be brought home. Blessed day! 
We are here and we will stick on the 











job until the job is done! We will 
save, sacrifice and subscribe to the 
“Victory” Liberty Loan. 


world’s peaceisforever ended. When 
she has signed a peace to suit us we 
will withdraw. 


The 


“Victory” Liberty Loan 


is our work “over here” which makes his work possible “over there” 
Well sold, the Loan will bring him home 


Patriotically save for a 
Prosperous Peace 


Buy Early 


At any Bank— Cash or 
on Instalments 


Liberty Loan Committee 
of New England 




















TEACHERS 
WANTED 


By U. S. GOVERNMENT 
$900 TO $1500 YEAR 








Pleasant, permanent office positions; filing, 
writing, listing and similar work in the De- 
partment of Commerce and other departments 
of the Government at Washington, D. C. 
Similar positions in Custom Houses, Post- 
offices, and Internal Revenue Offices in prac- 
tically every city in the country, and in the 
Railway Mail Service. 


OFFICE EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 
PEACE MEANS [IANY APPOINTIENTS 


Fill out and mail attached coupon. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


We will i a Dept. D223 Rochester, N. Y. 
e wit immediately send you * Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at 
full description of the positions fF once, and entirely without charge 
open to-you, with an idea of the yA een on my part. list 

7 , > wacati cnlarmec < oo . ©».Government positions now 
work, hours, vacation, salaries, and © open to teachers. Advise me also 
date of the next examination in 6 regarding the salaries, hours, work, 
your section. © vacation and date of the next ex- 
3 ® amination tn my section, sending 
DO IT TO-DAY, TO-MORROW =x me free sample examination ques- 


F tions. 


MA BE TOO LATE! CN os nneecantcesssdveceeses 
= 
f Address... eseeeeeeseeesees 


O-DAY— 


2 ee eee oe ee Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and 





Action, 
Imitation 
and Fun 
Series 








PRIMERS 
The Little Red Hen The Three Bears 


ADVANCED PRIMERS 


Three Little Kittens— Chicken Little 
Little Red Riding Hood 


FIRST READERS 


Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 
Jack the Giant Killer 
Hop o’ My Thumb — Little Tom Thumb 


Toads 


Price, 30 cents each 


NOTE. These books can be used as supple- 
mentary readers with any phonic system. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM PANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 

















Seibert Last Day 


It is not only a 
but also a bit of 





and gold, and is 
pupils. An origi 
and state, which 


If you desire, < 
to the individual 













not necessary to 


Rise up! proud eagle. rise up to the clouds yn 


Spread thy broad wings oer this fair Western World 
Fling from thy beak our dear banner of old : 
Show that it is still for freedom unfurled 





Quantity Plain 


Additional co 
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is the onl hat will ot decay,’ 
Knowledge is the only ba thal wi Eee pe & 
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will pay you to 


Seibert Printing Company, 





scat $1.10 
awhes 1.20 
Rarer 1.40 
xi-ceie-d 1.50. 
m 14 . 1.62. 
ae 1.74. 
18,..... 1.86 
20.. 1.98 


of School Souvenirs 


Please Pupils and Parents 


n act of graciousness to distribute Seibert Souvenirs among pupils on the last day of school, 
diplomacy. Thls indication of consideration for the children is appreciated by the parents 


and the latter have the power to make or mar the teacher’s career. 


Seibert Souvenir No. 19 


The illustration of this souvenir gives but a meagre idea of its beauty. It is engraved in black, blue, red 


tied with a real silk blue ribbon. Size is 34% x 6% inches. 


The inside of the folder consists of an eight page insert. On the first page is a greeting from teacher to 


nal poem entitled, “The Close of School” occupies three pages. 


On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, school board, scholars, school, district, township, county 


matter must be furnished when you order. We guarantee to print all names and data cor- 


rectly as per copy submitted. Write legibly. 


a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the front cover. This adds greatly 
ity of the souvenir. We copy any photograph sent us, but prefer a single photo, and not 


too small. Write name and address on back of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured. In case 
you do not wish to use photo, the panel will show the Statue of Liberty engraved in beautiful colors. It is 


see samples before ordering as we positively will refund your money if goods are not exactly 


We have four styles of souvenirs this year and we will send samples upon 
receipt of a 2c stamp. 


Price List of Souvenir No. 19 
WE PAY ALL POSTACE 


Photo Quantity Plain Photo Quantity Plain Photo 
bob ked $1.22 Bs 60de0 Mee ssecc ae a, ll ee 
aie 1.38 er, Ts CDs ni0+s Ge acess Ge 
cage 1.55 eS lO Ci OOS Ci 

; 1.70 28.. . 246...... 298 ...... B4B...... 428 
1.86 30.. 2.58. . 3.14 GB. 000s2 Bee . 442 
2.02 32 2.70. . 3.30 48.. 3.66... .. 4.58 
2.14 a 232...... 346 50... 3.78.... 4.74 
2.38 36. 284...... 342 §2...... 3S 4.90 


pies 6 cts. each, with photo, 7 cts. each, Envelopes to match | cent each 


You will certainly regret your neglect if you allow the closing day of school to arrive without being pro- 
vided with souvenirs to distribute among your pupils. Do not let this opportunity pass by. Place your 
order for Seibert Souvenir No. 19 to-day or write immediately for samples. Such things are too often post- 
poned until too late. We have been furnishing thousands of teachers with Seibert Souvenirs for the last eigh- 
teen years. Our reputation is behind every transaction. Decide and act now. 


CLUB OFFER If one or more of your associate teachers desire to have you send in their 
orders with yours, we will allow a 10 per cent discount on the entire lot It 


take advantage of this offer. 


- Box 11, - Dover, Ohio 

















SEND NOW FOR BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS FOR SPRING BIRD STUDY 


‘The Perr Pictures | 


fl t least beautiful pict r 
atthe anne Reproductions of the 
P . ad ’ 7 
WJiumah bewtial peta SLsOeak ia eeeermoe, - WOFId’s Great Paintings 


Each picture is on paper 22x28 inches, including the white 


ee Pine ork rong, os. Three-quarter Cent Size. 3x34. For 40 or 


7 s 
SIR GALAHAD (Very popular) more. 40 for 30 cents; 75 cents a hundred. 
THE MILL (Almost as popular) 





THE SHEPHERDESS Cent-and-a-Half Size. 514x8. For 20 or more. 
STUART 9 Acc j 
“CAN'T YOU TALK?” (“Cute”) 20 for 30 cents. Assorted as desired. 
THE ANGELUS H H $ ° 
THE GLEANERS (One of Millet’s best) sna ray re yp Colors. 7x9. Two 
SISTINE MADONNA (World famous) ents Each for 1» or more. 
ee i 2 a a for the home) ; PF 
SONG of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 pic- 
Catalogue tases for adime. [Please do not send for 
Send $1.25 for Sir Galahad or $2.00 for any two. the catalogue without sending the dime.] 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


Sir Galahad Watts 





A Representative Wanted for PRIMARY EDUCATION § POPULAR EDUCATOR 


Who is better able to talk PRIMARY EDUCATION and POPULAR EDUCATOR ° 
than a subscriber of PRIMARY EDUCATION or POPULAR EDUCATOR ¢ 


YOU CAN REPRESENT US IN COUNTY OR OTHER UNIT 


of territory for 1919, or permanently, if you make good taking orders for Primary 
EpucaTion and Poputar Epucator with well selected and attractive combinations 


This is an opportunity for the ambitious, energetic teacher to earn extra money outside of school hours as well as 
during the vacation months at Summer Schools and Summer Institutes. You should write now and have your 
territory assigned to you. Address office nearest to you. 





























CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 717 Market Street 
A Series With a New Idea 
A Magazine for Primary Teachers. Entered at Boston 
Post Office as Second Class Matter. Copyright, 1919, by ’ 
Primary EpucATION COMPANY LIPPINCOTT § SCHOOL PROJECT SERIES 
a AR AOE : Edited by W. P. RUSSELL, Ph.D. 
Partial List of Contents in this Issue PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 
Be GeO PS ik kas Foina boy OTe 211 By ALICE M. KRACKOWIZER 
A Quotation Enlarged ...........-...-+-.0022 e000. 212 Introduction by Dr. F. G. Bonser, 
RS Pere re Pre rat Pert eer 213 Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
cg ES ane ee eee 214 : ‘ 
Housekeeping at School ..............2.0..000005. 216 821 pages, 12 illustrations. Cloth, net, $1.28 
: : > 
Suggestions re co rep of a bes : d le at 217 “In subject matter and method it is a departure from 
A Plan for Making and Keeping a Sun Record in traditional school practice . . . so flexible in organization 
Third Grade Geography ...................... 218 that the material may be used in the kindergarten, first, 
Telling Stories or Reading Them .................. 219 ae -_ ya — fa The book contains mony 
4 . . 9° outlines which are practical an suggestive «+ « « Gnrichin 
The Disobedient NS oa ap nee o ths wiles oh ie 220 ie. collindaie and. caine the’ Madesmiten ona ne 
April Blackboard Border ................-.2-..-4. 221 primary grades in an organic way.” — School Life, published 
The Teachers’ College Class. VIII................ 222 by the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
py ON SE a Are ans ne 227 
: 96 This new and fruitful method of making education a 
Miliunn cf Sloepiaisie Ee Whe Sakae barron a vital part of the child’s life, uses its natural activities and 
1 ee te © 98 Ne ee 8 8 epee es a6 My S &é interests as the basis for all the subjects of study. Every 
pO” Bo, Se rs peer eee ee 230 aspect of racial experience may be used in these school 
NN so scans sie een penta babie > ot 232 projects; social and industrial activities, art, literature; and 
An April Sand-Table 234 the formal elements of education are mastered with ease in 
H seg ed the Arithmetic Teacher. ’ VIHOI SNe ane ey 236 the child’s eagerness to — the general aim of the 
e By eres : ar : Para . 

c project. How this is accomplished is indicated in numerous 
OM, «SEE Sida wscdile ain 50 £ \EPS Coe SEs oA 239 re yoo = illustrations and a full bibliography of help- 
The Friday Afternoon Story Hour. VIII .......... 240 ul material. Bie! 

The Belgian National Anthem (Music)............ 244 Correspondence solicited 

Det Demet OE SEIS. hos hg 688 SETS oss re 

gS ERS oe Lae 5 tele Ar 250 

REA ee as SIREN a 252 J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Animals That Will Move ......................... 253 

Mother Goose’s May Party ....................... 254 Ciiage Sete PRIEADSENA Semel lea 
GS REID OEE. ERE 


































Sunmamer Schools and 
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was established in 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten 
College. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, author and prominent 
educator, is its president. Itis the largest of the kinder- 
garten training schools and one of the oldest. 





National Kindergarten 
and 
Elementary College 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate’ and 
advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. Practice Schools. 
General lectures on the problems of reconstruction in education 
facing the schools. Special courses in school gardening, folk 
dancing, playground athletics, children’s dietaries. 


._ Dormitories on College grounds. Chicago offers many social 
_ advantages—parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, churches, 
The National Kindergarten and Elementary College libraries, theatres, concerts. 


For illustrated announcement address 


Box 31, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 to August 8 


Chicago 








| WANT A REPRESENTATIVE 





TO REPRESENT 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 








AT EVERY SUMMER SCHOOL 





Write me for an Assignment NOW 
E, S, SMITH, Mer, eHicace. WL iNols 















CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Established 1903 
FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks — June 30 to August 9, 1919 





Normal course in all branches of 
physical education. MADELINE 
BurRTNER Hazuitt, Ass’t Chalif 


here for entire session and give 
special courses in dancing — Inter- 
School Dormitory is lo- pretative, A®sthetic, Classic, Na- 
cated tlderia ture, Folk, Socialand Baby Studies. 

PROMOTIONAL CREDIT COURSES FOR CHI- 
CAGO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS — TWO 
YEAR NORMAL COURSE opens last of September. 
Theory and practice of physical education, includ- 
ing playground and swimming. 


SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AND CHICAGO 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Summer Camp in Michigan. 


For catalogs address the 
Registrar, 430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 








Normal School of Dancing, will be- 








SUMMER SCHOOL 122%. 














VALP. Old College Building 

: ° was founded September 16, 1873, with the 
The University idea of giving to every person the opportun- 
ity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within his 
reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact 


that each year, since the » the attendance has been greater than 
that of the previous year. y' bi fois Oh ail 
ity to combine work in the regular 

_The Summer School. departments with | such” review 
is one of the largést in the United work as they may desire. This is 
States. The Summer Term | because of the fact that during the 
open Juue 3rd, and will continue summer term the regular work of 
twelve weeks. Du this term the University is offered the same 
the University will offer an ex- as daring the other terms of the 
be ee list of subjects from year. any enter for review work 
ch students may select their only. Others by attending con- 


work. ‘There will beginning, secutive summer sessions complete 
intermediate, advanced and free a course of study, while others en- 
view work in the following ter to take up special subjects, 
Pre: High Bel Primary The Uni ipment ped 
paratory, Hi 00) e University is we uip’ 
Methods, Kindergarten Methods, with buildings, apparatus, labora- 


Commerce, Phonography & T tories, library, etc., for doing the 
writing, Review for ‘Teachers, hdu- highest grade of work. It has lab- 
cation, Artsand Sciences, Engineer- oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ing, Architecture, Manual ing, ing 600 students working at one 
Reriqdiase, Dagreaton and Public time. The Institution is accredited 


Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Do- by the State Board of Education 

pais) *-——pedeendee Py ge 
e of certifica: 

nities are offered pr meal te 


Teachers i k 
will find an exceptional opportune as instructors. 


Tuition, $20.00 per of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished — $55.00 per quarter. 


Address REGISTRAR, VALPARAISO, IND. 













47th Year Opens September 16, 1919 
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Summer Opportunities .gy 








~ WANTED 


Established firm wants limited number 
of women for traveling positions in 
different parts of the United States 
and Canada—for spring and summer 
months. Applicants trained free. 
RAILROAD FARE and expenses ad- 
vanced. To qualify you must be a 
worker and possess a pleasing person- 
ality. ‘The monthly salary of our 
representatives never is lower than 
$130.00 and runs as high as $400.00 
per month. Address 


C. I. WEBB, 
Dept. P.P. 506 Monroe Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
















Oe 
SCHOOL 


ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


JUNE 30 TO 
SEPTEMBER 20 


ALL ART COURSES 
INCLUDING 
OUT’OF’“DOOR WORK 


For Illustrated Catalogue address 
Registrar, Art Institute of Chicago 
Art School, Dept. 82 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago 














IAC ATION PAY 
Oran rou! 


Many of you teachers and students will want to earn 


some money during the vacation period, and we have just 


the opportunity you seek! Spend your time demonstrating and 
taking orders for our big line of a hundred different Sanitary brushes, mops and 
dusters—they sell in large quantities wherever there are civilized human be- 
ings—the profit to you is large. 


You can make splendid profits with our big line 


right from the day you begin selling because it requires no 


long study to master the selling points. Our goods are staples— 
they are every-day merchandise you would understand because they are goods 
you would use every day right in your own home. 


BIG COMMISSIONS 


We pay from 20% to 31% more than is generally 
allowed on the sale of staple goods. We can do this because 


we have one of the largest, best equipped brush factories in the 
country —there is but one commission between factory and consumer—that 
commission is yours, and we make it large to attract and hold the best sales- 
men and saleswomen in the country. 


Vacation time will soon be here —write at once 


for particulars—tell us where you would like to 


sell and we will endeavor to hold a good territory for 
you. But don’t delay toolong! Better be ready to start as 
soon as school is out! Write at oncel 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 
\FREEPORT, ILLINOIS, | U.S. A, . ‘ 


No. 204 
Clark St. 
















VACATION 
WORKERS 


We want you to join 


our big organization 
again this year, especially 
if you are able to earn from 
$400 to $750 during the vacation 
period. The N. R. line is bigger 
and better than ever—we are 
now in our big, new factory and 
we want you with us— HELP US 
MAKE 1919 THE BANNER YEARI 


TL 








WANTED: MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS 





FOR INTERESTING VACATION WORK 


A genuine opportunity to travel, earn 
good money and render good service 
to your fellow teachers, can be brought 
about by the sale of 


PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS — New Edition 


A substantial guarantee offered. 


If you are unable to travel, we will give you an opportunity to represent this indispensable professional help at your county institute 


and among your teacher friends. 


Write for Our Free Brochure which tells-what Your Teacher Friends and Superintendents are doing in This Work 


SCHOOL M ETHODS of 2: 


Dept. 10 





(Inc.) | 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ee 









































RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL and MAry FRrANcEs 
_BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 32 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on- phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 36 cents. Ready 
September 1. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 30 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade I: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918) 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


For Grade III: erat HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
(1917) 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





















Parker Patterns 
for Primary Busy-Work 

















MADE OF HEAVY CARDBORD--DESIGNED FOR TRAGNG 





SUBJECTS: 

1 Cat 10 Camel 19 Dog 

2 Mouse 11 Hen 20 Elephant 
3 Duck 12 Bear 21 Pig 

4 Sheep 13 Squirrel . 22 Goat 

5 Rabbit 4 Fox 23 Lion 

6 Turkey 15 Tiger 24 Turtle 

7 Eagle 16 Goose 26 Butterfly 
8 Swan 17 Reindeer 26 Horse 

9 Donkey 18 Deer 27 Cow 


40 copies eres 
120 pe me lg) Fag 3 subjects). ‘gies 
POSTPAID 








THE SCHOOL SPECIALTY CO. 


| 274 MAIN STREET WORCESTER, MASS. 


. 3 ae Vee a ® oes “2-6 .0€23 ; 
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If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both re ing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
G48 5-18 
































Hamilton’s 


Standard Arithmetics 
Are Built On 













Simplicity Clear Treatment 
Thoroughness Oral Work 
Practicality Admirable Grading 


In the lower books the problems are 
closely allied with the pupil’s life—his 
amusements, his home duties, and, in the 
later books, with community affairs and 
mercantile business. 


Each new subject is given a preliminary 
simple treatment before the complete 
treatment is taken up. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Bostun Atlanta 
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Primary Education 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Votume XXVII 


The Child as 


NE of our very wise leaders among the teachers 
O of little children regards the schoolroom as a 

laboratory where every spoken word of a child 

may be of significance. She feels that we should 
try to find the meaning behind a child’s words as a skilful 
chemist watches the liquids in his test-tubes, or as a skilful 
physician realizes the meaning of the slightest change in 
the patient’s pulse or temperature. A child’s acts should 
be judged from his own standards, not from ours. 

For instance, Mary may get a tardy mark because she 
played on her way to school, or she may be late because 
she helped a sick mother to dress four smaller children 
and get breakfast. John may have played marbles in 
the alley, or he may have gone for medicine because 
no one else could speak sufficient English, or he may have 
been driven out of the house by a drunken father to find 
refuge with an aunt in another part of the city, too far to 
teach school at nine o’clock. All of these cases have 
actually occurred in the writer’s experience. Should all 
receive the same punishment? Each one committed the 
same offence, a tardy mark. May not circumstances 
sometimes arise when a child may feel it is right to do 
some other thing before going to school? 

A very small child regards himself as the center of all 
things, as he is to himself. He is intensely conscious of 
himself as a distinct personality and his feelings, or his 
very self-respect, may be hurt when he is regarded as 
merely one unit in a room. Many and many a child is 
naughty as a protest against losing his own individuality. 
He wishes to be recognized as an individual, and as being 
a good boy doesn’t attract notice, he tries being a bad 
one. Every teacher knows the child that “shows off.” 
Naughtiness, showing off, may be merely a child’s protest 
against being unrecognized. 

A certain brilliant, handsome little Italian was called 
upon, during the brief moments of a school board’s annual 
visit. to recite a story which the class knew. The door 
had hardly closed behind the august backs when a slow, 
plodding, unattractive little fellow said, slowly, very dis- 
tinctly, and with emphasis, “J know, every single thing 
that Tony does.” That was Jack’s protest against being 
one of a crowd, while Tony had honors thrust upon him. 
A rebellious, stubborn girl was found harboring resentment 
since babyhood almost. As a very little child she over- 
heard her mother making light of a little secret which 
she had considered sacred. Her confidence had been 
misplaced and she never again carried her childish troubles 
toher mother. Her personality had not been respected. 
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a Personality 


We teachers, who demand such overwhelming respect 
from the child, should be ready to give the child some of 
the respect due him. A teacher was heard to say, “John 
Doane didn’t raise his hat to meZwhen I met him, after 
all I have said. When John came in I shook him till the 
buttons flew. He’ll raise his cap next time.” He may 
raise his cap, but the friendy spirit that went with his 
former cheerful grin will probably be lacking. 

A very impudent, stubborn lad in one class gave 
absolutely no trouble in another department. After a 
scathing, sarcastic rebuke from one teacher, he was im- 
pertinent in his reply to her. “John, you wouldn’t 
so to Miss L——.” “No, nor Miss L—— wouldn’t have 
spoken so to me.” Saucy, of course, and yet underlying 
all the trouble was the fact that the boy respected Miss 
L—— because she respected and recognized him as an 
individual. 

This is the point where our large classes fail to hold the 
loyalty of the children. Perhaps this is why the old 
district school is so over-praised by some able business 
men. The man who was trained in the city schools recalls 
very few of his classmates after twenty years have passed. 
Only a few made even a slight impression. But the country- 
bred boy remembers each one as a separate friend or 
deadly enemy. He recalls each individual and has a 
very definite idea as to what sort of a fellow he was. 

An attitude of respect for the children will lead a teacher 
to think very carefully before she resorts to humiliating 
punishments. A spanking may not hurt a child at all. 
The humiliation it may be will never be forgotten. A 
sarcastic, undeserved rebuke may destroy a timid child’s 
confidence in himself for years. A recent investigation 
has found that there is some close connection between 
stuttering, stammering, imperfect speech and crime. A 
large per cent of these unfortunate criminals are found to 
have imperfect speech. The theory is that these offenders 
are driven into evil companionship by the ridicule of 
companions. Then the unfortunate ones seek those who 
will not laugh at their uricouth speech and enunciation. 
Any punishment to make a child appear ridiculous should 
be the very last resort in a desperate situation; even then 
it should be sparingly used. 

This need of a child to be a distinct personality to his 
companions leads naturally to a love of praise. Even 
school teachers themselves are not averse to being com- 
mended, on the rare occasions when such a thing occurs. 
We, as teachers, find it so easy to praise, even to flatter, 
the clean, attractive child. These attractive children have 











212 


quite as much appreciation as is good for them. Other 
people outside of school find it easy to praise them, too. 
In fact, such children are sometimes peevish when they 
are not in the limelight. 

How about the boy who is almost repulsive, who is 
always awkward, and never clean? Maybe he would like 
a little of that appreciation which is given elsewhere. 
His mind may be as childish in its love for praise as 
the smaller, attractive child who receives more attention 
than is good for him. 

A certain plain, awkward little girl of eight years tried 
to cut off her seven-year-old sister’s beautiful curls, “’Cause 
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she was so tired of hearing about ’em.”’ The children show 
their instant realization of the over-praised child by the 
stinging epithet, “Teacher’s pet.” Many a child is left 
alone on the playground in consequence of his over-exalted 
station in the schoolroom. By a rude justice all their own 
the children decree that the balance must be kept even and 
that undue attention in school must be balanced by some 
wholesome neglect without. 

The respect due a child lies not in flattery, nor in neglect, 
but in an earnest endeavor to find what his need is and to 
supply that help which he as an individual requires to reach 
his greatest fulfilment. 


A Quotation Enlarged 


Emma B. Grant 
Formerly Principal of Training Schoo! for Teachers, Springfield, Il. 


lished an article on “The Kindergarten-Primary 

Grade,” by Emma B. Grant. In this article 

is a quotation from the writings of Dr. Frederick 
Burk of Los Angeles, California. Dr. Burk’s quotation 
says, “The fundamental weakness of the prevailing kinder- 
garten consists in its gross neglect of instincts which 
properly belong to its period, and at attempts prema- 
turely to develop instincts which do not bud until the 
adolescent period.” Is Dr. Burk correct or not? Sev- 
eral inquiries have been received for a more definite state- 
ment as to just what instincts are thus referred to. Dr. 
Frederic Burk could answer this best, but since the author 
of the article also believes in his statement, she will try 
to elucidate his quotation as she understands it. 
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Kindergarten-Primary Instincts 


Three of the most important instincts of the kinder- 
garten-primary period are play, curiosity and imitation. 
Play was the key-note of Froebel’s kindergarten and 
was never neglected. 

Curiosity is at first unselective. Everything is new 
and interesting. Trees, animals, flowers, people, the 
policemen, the fireman, the circus parade, the train, the 
river, all these become a part of the child, forever. In 
no one minute, as Bergson shows us in his “Creative Evolu- 
tion,” is he the same person as in the preceding minute. 
It is about these things that he is naturally curious. Some 
one has said, “The greater the knowledge of environment 
gained through curiosity, the greater the possibility of 
adaptation to environment.” No set of didactic appara- 
tus ever devised, especially if it must follow a logical se- 
quence, will awaken as rich a curiosity as the child’s en- 
vironment. The apparatus hampers and intrudes upon 
the child’s true instinct of curiosity. 

The instinct of imitation may be classified as spon- 
taneous, dramatic and voluntary. By spontaneous 
imitation the child begins in the latter part of the first 
year to know and control movements and sounds as he 
sees, hears and even feels them. These ideas need not 
be dictated or even suggested, they are spontaneous. He, 
however, only imitates those things which attract his 
attention. They are usually not hidden in a set of appara- 
tus, in a certain game, or in a pattern song. This kind 
of imitation thrives in the period,in the modern kinder- 
garten or primary room, known as Free Work or Free Play. 
It is also found in the new program plan advanced by 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, called “The 
Project Method.” It is.a far cry from the dictated imi- 
tation of the Froebel gift work to this. t 

Dramatic imitation increases the possibilities of de- 
velopment and grows out of spontaneous imitation. Any 
attempt at controlling it systematically defeats its pur- 
pose. Kirkpatrick says, “Froebel did well to recognize 


the dramatic tendency in children; but his followers have 
often done ill in using the particular processes and occu- 
pations given by him, at stated times, instead of those 
most common and interesting in the child’s environment, 
presented at the most favorable times.” 

Voluntary imitation appears in the second or third year 
of the child’s life, but should not become prominent for 
several years later. It is voluntary imitation when a 
child tries to place a block to make a house as another 
does, tries to speak a word, tries to see an abstract truth 
or a mystical symbolism, not for the pleasure of the thing 
itself, but for the approval of the adult. It is good psy- 
chology to state that voluntary imitation, as above de- 
scribed, may well come with children older than the kinder- 
garten age when we wish to lead to specific directions 
and rules. A large part of both the Froebel and Mon- 
tessori work is founded on voluntary imitation, though 
the leaders profess self-expression. What chance for 
self-expression is there in a tower or a house already made 
by the teacher and to be repeated in the same manner? 


Adolescent Instincts and Intellectual 
Development 


The instinct of idealistic imitation belongs to the ado- 
lescent period since it is largely a matter of training. 
Froebel, in his “Education of Man,” deals too often with 
developing this more abstract phase of imitation in the 
little child. He says, “If the child is quietly observed, 
it will be easy to see how he follows spontaneously the 
road implied by the laws of human thought, proceeding 
from the visible to the invisible and more abstract.” 
He may do this in his teens; there is danger of substi- 
tuting ideals for practise if it is not founded on about 
twelve years of habit formation in concrete situations. 

As to moral developmént, “The child is at first neither 
moral nor immoral, but unmoral.” The moral stage is 
only reached after about twelve years again of a pre 
paratory moral stage developed out of the individualistic 
and habit forming period. Froebel’s philosophy is teem- 
ing with its attempts to make of the child a moral indi- 
vidual. He says in his “Education of Man,” “Genuine 
and true, living religion, reliable in danger and struggles, 
in times of oppression and need, in joy and pleasure, must 
come to man In His Infancy.” 

Children reach the higher development of the esthetic 
instinct only by starting with the lower levels and going 
by easy stages to an appreciation which reaches a rather 
high plane in adolescence. Yet look at many of the 
adult pictures, the symbolic truths and the moral values 
of beauty strictly adhered to by Froebel’s followers. Knight- 
hood and, chivalry occupy a large place in the adventure, 
Boy Scout stage of the intermediate grade boy, but have 
little place in the fanciful imagination stage of the kinder- 
garten child. Pictures which do not contain people, 
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animals or children in action have no place on kinder- 
garten walls because of any unconscious symbolic influence. 
Leave them for the adolescent age of meditation on beauty 
and religion. 

The development of powers of discrimination comes 
with training and experience. Fine distinctions as to 
color, size, shapes of geometric figures, roundness, relation 
to the world sphere, etc., belong to the adolescent. The 
same is true of perception and mental grasp. Kirkpat- 
rick again says, “A training in perception is not to be 
gained by any series of exercises for the special purpose of 
training the senses only. General training in perception 
can be secured only by getting children interested in 
many things from various points of view.” 

The time for abstract ideas evolved from concrete ex- 
periences is the adolescent age. The abstract philosophy 
in its vague, metaphysical words may have a place here, 
but not early in the child’s life. In discussing earliest 
childhood, Froebel says, “He has begun to distinguish 
with some degree of definiteness, nature and the world 
of art, to contrast himself with the outer world; already 
there has been aroused in him the consciousness of an 
inner world of his own.” May Heaven forbid that such 
introspection should come before adolescence! 

Froebel’s attitude is logical rather than pyschological. 
Logical methods of instruction belong to the High School 
and the University student. The child’s instincts and 
experiences should control the development of subject 
matter previous to this period. j 

A close study of modern child-study laws and experi- 
ments in psychology since 1880, seems to point to the 
fact that Dr. Burk’s statement is correct. For further 
reading on the subject, the author suggests Kilpatrick’s 
“Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles Examined.” 





* eye 
Responsibility 
Edith L. Boyd 
I am the Captain of my Fate, 

I am the Master of my Soul. 

Do we, most of us, realize this early enough in life? 
It is so easy and so comforting to a wounded pride or a 
smarting disappointment to put the blame for these 
things elsewhere than the one place it belongs. “Cir- 
cumstances were against me,” one says, or “Fate willed 
otherwise,’ or “Chance intervened,” or still other excuses 
so thin that when held up to honest inspection the real 
reason shows through so plainly as not to be mistaken. 
It was some flaw in ourselves, a fault in our training or 
preparation, an error in judgment that was the cause of 
our failure. 

If teachers, as well as parents, will show this truth to 
children as early as they get the chance, and that is very 
early indeed, it will awaken in them a realization of what 
they owe to themselves that will never leave them. 

A certain teacher had tried to show the pupils that 
they alone were responsible for their successes or failures 
and wondered if, after all, she had made any real impression 
when proof came to her. After the monthly reports were 
given out she saw William, the troublesome boy, gazing 
fixedly at his poor report. 

“William,”’ she asked, “who is to blame for the poor 
marks?” 

“Myself,” he answered, gloomily. 

“Then tell yourself to do better,” was her only reply, 
for she saw he was doing some thinking. 

The next day he was in the room before school and came 
at once to her desk, his Irish face all a-twinkle, for shyness 
was not one of his hindrances. “Miss Hall,” he said, 
“T had a talk with myself last night. I said to myself, 
‘Now, I can boss you, same as I can my feet, and if you 
don’t do what’s what I’ll beat you up or my name ain’t 
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Bill, see?’ And I’m sure going to be boss of myself, just 
watch me.” His shrewd grin showed that he saw the 
whole of the joke and events proved it. 

This gave the teacher a hint and in talking to the chil- 
dren she used William’s idea. She had them make various 
movements with hands, feet or body and called attention 
to their control over their limbs. Then asked if they 
could speak or not speak as they wished, and from that 
she led them to see the supremacy of their will in their 
acts and lives. From time to time, as different things 
happened in the schoolroom or the playground she would 
ask, “Whose fault is this?” or “Who is to thank that 
Sarah is reading better than she did?” They soon saw 
that the individual in question was the deciding factor in 
his own career. 

In matters of discipline as well, this same thought can 
be followed out. 

“Harris, would you and James have quarreled if you 
had stayed at home in bed to-day?” will help divide the 
weight of culpability. 

“The principal scolded me just for nothin’,’”’ whimpers 
Dalton. “Suppose you had not been here to-day, would he 
have had the chance to scold you?” The idea can be 
extended to the management of the schoolroom and the 
playground. A teacher said not long ago, “Children, there 
was a good deal of noise while I was talking to the visitor 
at the door. That is your responsibility. Are you going 
to allow such a thing in your schoolroom while 7 am 
busy?” And again when the marching was not good, 
“You were less careful with your marching to-day than 
usual. How do you feel about that? It it necessary for 
me to march in order that your lines should be straight?” 
She caused them to feel that the matter was in their 
hands and they arose to the responsibility. 

Lead children to see just where they are responsible 
and then hold them accountable for following out the line 
of action determined by this recognition and you have 
done much toward elinimating, or at any rate checking, 
many weaknesses that grow with the years. 

The removal of the beam will leave a clearer vision 
that will reveal the way of strength and self-reliance. 





The Future of Teaching 


A notable tendency exists for returning soldiers who 
were teachers before the war to enter another profession 
or to go into business. From the women’s colleges too 
reports come that a much smaller percentage of the grad- 
uates take up teaching than formerly. Teaching used 
to draw chiefly on the best element in college, but it must 
now content itself more and more with mediocre students. 
This is partly due to the greater choice of opportunities 
now open to the educated man and woman, and partly 
to the isolated life and limited facilities offered by the 
small country school, where the distracted teacher must 
teach five or six subjects for which she is by no means 
equally adapted. The chief cause for the decline of the 
teaching profession, however, consists in the disgracefully 
small salaries, which have not been appreciably increased 
for all the enormous rise in the cost of living. The enter- 
ing pittance of about $800 per annum would be spurned 
by any self-respecting munitions workers. There is no 
prospect of getting much above $1000, and even in uni- 
versity work the average man does not arrive at the maxi- 
mum salary of $2500 till he is in his late thirties or early 
forties. The maximum yearly remuneration for uni- 
versity positions at the largest institutions — except in 
a few completely isolated cases—is about $5000, and 
only two or three hundred men in the entire country get 
that. So long as these conditions continue to hold, busi- 
ness, law and engineering will strip our schools and colleges 
of their best men, and education will suffer. — Sel. 
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EACHING school in spring is a joyous thing. 
The growing souls of Our Little Citizens seem 
tuned in harmony with the new life springing up 
everywhere. Their joy in finding the first spring 
flowers, their thrill in hearing the first bird song, is con- 
tagious, and the teacher who can gratefully and joyously 
receive the “bouquet for teacher” composed of flowers 
wilted in the tight clasp of little hot hands, is twice blessed. 
Utilize this joy in the new life, which is based on the 
creative instinct, for laying the foundation of creative 
service. We can do this more effectively this month 
if we think of it in terms of direct and indirect service 
to the community and the nation. 


Direct Service 
to the community can be focused on Arbor Day, with its 
Trees, Buds and Garden connotations; on work in Spring 


and Vacation work; on pageants for Arbor Day and the 
April patriotic holidays. 


. Indirect Service 
to the community and nation will flow from these direct 
services and the patriotic teaching, if the latter is truly 
sane and emphasizes individual, national and community 
preparedness. 


Dramatize ‘‘The Birds of Killingworth’”’ 
Teach most of the stanzas of this, “The Poet’s Tale,” 
from Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” because it 
will enrich the vocabulary of the students, and so aid in 
our American Language League Work, and the first stanzas 
especially fittingly express the spirit of Spring. A pageant 
based on this poem would be a most effective community 


exercise. 
Arbor Day 


Besides planting trees in honor of our great American, 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose labors in behalf of forest 
conservation must never be forgotten, urge the children 
to plant many trees in favorable spots, reminding them 
that the war took some of our sturdiest oaks and pines 


and that we owe it to the next generation to replace those © 


trees. Planting a tree can be made a character-building 
exercise if the children are led to feel that it is for the 
pleasure and use of others, as well as of ourselves. 
Almost every school will want to plant.a tree in France 
and that can be done by sending 75 cents to the Committee 
on Devastated France. Enlist the sympathy of your 
children for the poor French people, whose orchards were 
so wantonly ruined by the Hun. If possible, visit a 
nursery with your class, that they may see how young 
saplings are prepared for the trade. Children have enjoyed 
replanting in the school garden some of the little maple 
trees found growing along the sidewalk. If a child could 
bring such a tree to maturity he would greatly rejoice. - 


Birds’ Eggs and Nests 


Teachers to-day hardly find it necessary to warn against 
such cruelty as robbing birds’ nests or destroying eggs or 
nest, but they must restrain the children eager to study 
the birds from such ardor that they drive the birds away. 
In some districts the lesson of “The Birds of Killing- 
worth” is much needed, and children should be warned 
against keeping cats that destroy the bird life around their 


homes. - 
Gardens 


It was once said, and never, so far as I know, contradicted, 
that no inmate of a prison conld be found who had in 


his childhood tended his own garden. A school garden 
and home gardens, and pride in the appearance and product, 
are civic results of the right kind of teaching. We are 
asked not to let the enthusiasms of War Gardens die out. 
Make a civic survey of the gardens of the town, taking 
the class on inspection visits and photographing the best 
and worst for contrast. Doubtless the local paper would 
use the pictures and the best essay on the survey, and so 
the town and the school would be served. 


Grass Fires 


Warn against setting fire to grass in fields and against 
carelessness in putting out “potato roast” fires, because 
of the dangers to life and the money loss and time loss of 
fires that get beyond control. If the town surroundings 
or open spaces are not kept clean, let your school league 
take it up in their meetings; pass resolutions, send them 
to the officials and to the papers, and have your pupils 
work up sentiment at home for them. 


Work 


The normal human being likes work and likes money. 
We must keep our children in school longer than any other 
generation and at a time when money was never more 
needed. Therefore we must plan to get the best possible 
attitude toward school and work in the minds of our boys 
and girls. If we can help them to earn money through 
their gardens and household chores and errands and house- - 
hold repair work and service in taking babies to walk 
and play, etc., we will help the child to work under sur- 
roundings which will not endanger his health, and to earn 
some money. It will not be as much as if he worked in 
factories, but we must obey the law made for the greatest 
good for the greatest number. If, however, we pass laws 
forbidding children to work, and we let them idle because 
we have provided no occupation for them, we shall be to 
blame for the resulting degeneracy. Therefore every 
teacher must get behind the nation in its efforts to provide 
vocational and trade training, and behind the community 
planning for summer schools and playgrounds, and behind 
the farmer willing to give a square deal to boy workers on 
the farm. 

If you have a Government Employment Bureau in 

your community, explain its workings thoroughly to 
the pupils. Have them look in post-office for Civil 
Service posters. Get some and study them in school, 
showing the amountand kind of knowledge necessary 
for the least technical positions. The requirements of 
character and reliability, etc., that the government makes 
of applicants make a good lesson in responsibility. 
_ April is our War month, and the conscientious teacher 
is seeking how to find the best way to extract from our 
history the thoughts that will best forward the spirit of 
service in Our Little Citizens. 

Some of the war days will be celebrated in school — 
no school will neglect the learning and dramatization of 
Paul Revere’s Ride; no good teacher-student of history 
will fail to tell the children that more than one hero rode 
that night; that William Prescott and Samuel Dawes 
rode far and well, but that Longfellow’s poem has made 
Revere immortal, while comparatively few know about 
William Dawes and Samuel Prescott. So it will happen 
in the years to come, when the memory of some of the 
deeds of some of our brave boys grows dim. 

There is a splendid lesson in the Minute-Men, and the 
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teacher will not fail to remind the children that from these 
brave colonials pedged to be ready to defend their country 
at a moment’s notice, we got the splendid name for our 
Four-Minute-Men Speakers. Ready at a moment’s 
notice: it isapity we let that idealdim. It is a sad fact 
that America was never prepared for war, though in the 
short course of her history, she has taken part in many 
wars, and because of her unpreparedness, thousands on 
thousands of lives were needlessly lost. Lack of pre- 
paredness did not avert any of our wars; it only resulted 
in unnecessary death and suffering. There will be a 
strong movement on the part of two groups to make America 
forget the lessons of our present war and fall back into 
the old lazy dangerous state of unpreparedness. These 
groups are: 


1 The Pacificists, some of whom, because of dull moral 
perceptions, would not fight even for honor and justice. 

2 The enemy propagandists, who have never ceased 
their activities and still hope to reduce America to im- 


potency. 


Let us make Our Little Citizens who love George Wash- 
ington realize how much woe and suffering unprepared- 
ness brought to him and to the army, and unduly pro- 
longed the Revolutionary War. Make them realize how 
hard it was on truth-loving, truth-telling Washington 
to be forced to have empty barrels labelled “Powder — 
Beware!” rolled into the storehouse so that not even the 


soldiers should know how desperate things were, and let . 


them dramatize the Quaker finding Washington alone 
in the woods at prayer, turning to God for help in the 
misfortunes of a war, without shoes or other clothes or 
money for his distracted soldiers. 

It is our duty to make our children realize that though 
we have always loved peace and justice, yet we went 
to war many, many times. If we were to count all the 
wars with Indians, and all the engagements in other lands, 
we would be shocked to find that we were fighting some- 
where for many, many, many years of our history. It 
was hoped that April would see the ratification of The 
League of Nations, from which the world hopes so much, 
but the teacher has no more right to tell the children that 
there will never be any more war than she has to tell them 
there will never be any more influenza. What she must 
do is make even little people understand that The League 
of Nations is preparation against war. 

A pageant of our most important wars would be a Com- 
munity Service. In the Parade, The Spirit of 1776, Wash- 
ington and others, especially any character from the 
vicinity who fought in the Revolution, and the soldiers 
of the various wars who went from or are buried in the 
town cemeteries should be represented. The Revolu- 
tionary War, Mexican War (because attack that pre- 
cipitated War was on April 24, though war was not 
declared until next month), Civil War (Fort Sumter fired 
on April 12, Union Troops attacked in Baltimore, April 
19th), Spanish War (April 25) and War with Germany 
(April 6) should all appear in the procession. All 
the grades in school should march and societies in town 
should co-operate. ‘ 

We entered on every one of these wars to save our ideals 
of freedom. At the head of the line a banner should be 
carried, with these words: 


Our forefathers cherished ideals, faced perils, secured rights, and 
bequeathed the duty to defend those rights. 


No one can truthfully say that we shall not in the future 
be again called on. But if called let us be ready. 
Forethought ' 


An earnest thinker once said the difference between 
the efficient and the inefficient man is the quality. of. fore- 


thought.. The teaching of forethought has been. one of 
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the keynotes of these lessons for Our Little Citizens. 
Teach again the myths of Prometheus, Fire-bringer, 
willing to sacrifice himself for the good of mankind, and 
foolish Epimetheus, whose carelessness let Pandora un- 
loose all mischief on the world. A host of the decendants 
of Epimetheus will, through their indifference and care- 
lessness, and the same consideration of false freedom for 
others that Epimetheus showed, permit the German Pan- 
dora to let loose other evils on this world of ours. 

Even the little children can be shown pictures of the 
leaders in the Revolutionary War, War of 1812, Mexican 
War, Civil War, War with Spain, and World War (all 
of which really began in April). Be sure that your em- 
phasis is “The United States does not want to go to war; 
it is a peaceful nation, but it has had to go to war often 
to save freedom for the people, and if our freedom or our 
lives are in danger, it must go again. 

Just as we make strong doors and lock them against 
thieves, so we must make preparations against that greatest 
of all thieves — war. 

Be sure that the little citizens understand that George 
III was trying to be a tyrant over England as well as 
over us, and that many good Englishmen were on our side, 
and that now England and America are good friends, 
helping each other. The parents of our children are 
exposed to the anti-Ally propaganda; we must counteract 
it,,by telling the truth about history. 


Queen Mab 


A little fairy comes at night, 

Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 
With silver spots upon her wings, 

And from the moon she flutters down. 


She has a little silver wand, 
And when a good child goes to bed 
She waves her hand from right to left, 
And makes a circle round her head. 





And then it dreams of pleasant things. 
| , Of fountains filled with fairy fish, 
And trees that bear delicious fruit, 
And bow their branches at a wish; 


Of arbors filled with dainty scents 
‘ From lovely flowers that never fade; 
Bright flies that glitter in the sun, 
’ And glow-worms shining in the shade} 


And talking birds with gifted tongues, 
For singing songs and telling tales; 

And pretty dwarfs to show the way 
Through fairy hills and fairy dales. 


And when a bad child goes to bed, 
From left to right she weaves her rings, 
And then it dreams through all the night 
Of only ugly, horrid things. 


Then lions come with glaring eyes, 
And tigers growl, a dreadful noise; 
And ogres draw their cruel knives, 
To shed the blood of girls and boys. 


Then stormy waves rush on to drown, 

Or ‘raging flames come scorching round; 
Fierce dragons hover in the air, 

And serpents crawl along the ground. 


‘Then wicked children wake and weep, 
And wish the long black gloom away;.. 
But good ones love the dark, and find 


- The night as pleasant as the day.—Thomas Hood . 
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Housekeeping at School 


Agnes W. Huntington 


E are very apt to prate about “Atmosphere” 

in a schoolroom and lay all the credit to mental 

condition and none ‘to physical aspect. One 
, who fancies that there is little or no housekeep- 
ing to be done by the teacher is laboring under a sad 
‘delusion. There is much that can be done to make the 
child’s daily habitat a place of joy to the eye as well as 
to the ear. The janitor has his province and I do not 
mean for us to encroach, but there are. many aspects 
that[the teacher alone can modify. We need not have 
new rooms in which to labor. Oldones are just as grate- 
ful for the extra touches, and perhaps more so. 

The first object that greets the eye upon entering the 
room is the teacher’s desk. Why not have it neat? The 
equipment is simple. One can buy the little black tin 
book racks for a quarter, a blotter for one nickel, a file 
for ten cents and a paper weight-for the same. You will 
have a very nice looking table as a result. On my own 
desk I have a plaster Winged Victory which cost a little 
over a dollar and which has given the children countless 
moments of pleasure. I have felt more than repaid for 
the small sacrifice in coin by the inspiration and joy it 
has brought to my pupils and me. The children are only 
first graders and think it a beautiful angel and while they 
know the real name I do not entirely dissipate the other 
idea, which I think lovely. If you have papers which 
are to be marked later, why not stack them nicely and 
put them under the paper weight until needed instead of 
allowing them to stay loose and untidy? The children 
will soon learn the reason and take pride in helping you 
keep the desk pretty. If you use a book why not replace 
it in the rack? The effort is small and as the desk is im- 
proved a good one hundred per cent, I believe it worth 
making. As in everything else, there is the child to con- 
sider. There is constant emulation and we must give 
the best model possible. 

Every Friday in a small “recreation” period we have 
housecleaning. The children remove everything from 
their desks and then replace all but the debris which should 
be very smal]. Then we play that company comes to 
see what good housekeepers they are. I am the company 
and a short inspection is given. They are delighted 
with this useful game and the ones who have the least 
to put in the waste basket when passed are beaming. 
There are several methods to keep the waste paper from 
accumulating too rapidly. First the tables can be punched 
and tied together with twine to keep “body and soul” 
together. One should insist on no paper being torn out 
unless permission is given. When it has been removed 
have them fold it neatly instead of crumpling it in usual 
child fashion. If you -wish you can give an elastic to hold 
the papers until opportunity is given to put them in the 
basket. The first two plans are only meant for lower 
grades, but the lastis equally valuable for uppertoo. Teach 
them the importance of keeping the floor clean. Nothing 
is more disgusting than a “cluttery” floor. Unless the 
children’s desks are properly kept the floor will suffer 
accordingly. 

In the same category come the cabinets. Labeled boxes 
for supplies solve a problem. A primary cabinet is par- 
ticularly hard to keep, I know, but attention is well given 
there. A shelf piled with odds and ends gives a very bad 
impression of all concerned. Some of the third grade 
children made large envelopes in construction work and 
at my request the teacher had them make me some extra 
ones in which I keep my daily cutting and drawing 
lessons. They are neat and easily handled and inspected 


when the drawing supervisor comes. There is another 
problem to solve when raffia work approaches. We all 
have old rag-bags at home. We could borrow one for 
that annoying period of general mussiness. It could 
be tucked away behind the cloak-room door and not look 
badly even if observed. Looms should be stacked neatly. 
They are not pretty things and so should be kept as nicely 
as possible to make up for their other shortcomings. 

The blackboard is often neglected. I cannot see why, 
as it occupies such a large space and is used so much. Dirty 
boards and ledges are horrid, and should not be left so 
long. Every night I wipe my board with a coal-oil satu- 
rated cloth and wipe and dust the ledge well. The cloth 
is kept in a tin box, because of insurance rules. This is 
trouble, of course, but well worth it. We then put a clean 
eraser and a long piece of chalk at each “crack” and the 
difference is truly wonderful to behold. The extra erasers 
are kept in the cabinet until needed. Now we have a 
very clean and attractive board on which to put our next 
day’s work. If it is impossible for you to keep a straight 
line when you write and if you do not wish to re-rule the 
board every day, line the usually required space with black 
crayon, which does not show except to you and will not 
rub off quickly. I have found this very useful. Be 
careful of your writing. Children are natural “copy- 
cats” so give them something worth copying. It takes 
but a few seconds longer to put the work on and the differ- 
ence shows in the pupil’s writing,as you will find. 

When we put “work” up let us try to preserve unity. 
Let us not put first a cutting and then a drawing, then 
a cutting, etc. Put all the drawings, properly mounted, 
together, and the other work properly assembled. The 
effect is much better. If we are fortunate enough to have 
a bulletin board let us not be “hit or miss” with it either, 
but as artistic as possible. This is a good place to post 
number and spelling papers. Do not have too many kinds 
of work displayed at once. It gives a patch-work and 
crowded appearance, which is not desirable. 

If we have pictures in our rooms let them be good. _Por- 
traits of people are seldom popular with children. Seventh 
or eighth graders who know the writers and love their 
works may care for them, but very few little children. 
Ours is a new school andas yetno one has given us pictures, 
so I resolved to do the best I could. For only fifty cents 
I got four lovely studies in brown. They are quite large 
and beautifully mounted on heavy brown cardboard. 
This is their third year and they are in perfect condition. 
One is “Madame Le Brun and her Daughter,” another 
the well-loved “Heavenly Cherubs,” another “The Golden 
Stair” and last a dear little maiden frolicking with puppies 
and a kitten. The children adore them and as they are 
carefully spaced they dress “up” the room. It is not 
artistic to string small posters around the room. It is 
well to have a poster corner instead. : 

The cloakroom is very important. Do your children 
leave their wraps on the floor or are they taught that the 
hook is the one and only place for them? Slip out quietly 
some morning after school begins and see. Maybe you 
will be surprised. Just last spring the Social Survey people 
were in our city. One morning I noticed a gentleman 
going around looking in the cloakrooms. It had never 
struck me so forcibly before that that room could give 
one an idea of the teacher. I was mighty glad that my 
“kiddies” had been extra careful that morning. We 
are not fortunate enough to have a lavatory on our floor, 
so I have arranged one of my own in in the cloak room. 
The janitor made me a square “table-top” with a hole 
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to, fit, the {wash-pan cut in it. This square covers the 


radiator. Consequently I always have hot water and 
also a nice table. The arrangement is “neat, but not 
gaudy,” and is certainly most handy. 

And now I come to the plants. They make the idea 
of school being a home more vivid, I think, and give 
a cheer and beauty that nothing else can. If cared for 
properly they can remain on the window-sills all winter and 
not suffer. I always place them on the floor from Friday 
night until Monday morning and on extremely cold nights, 
otherwise not. If there are radiators before the windows 
make neat bogus-paper caps and the plants will thrive 
behind them. During the Christmas holidays of this 
winter most of my flowers froze. I have tended and 
nursed some of them most carefully and have at last given 
up hope of all but a few. Perhaps you can profit by my 
experience. The ones that refused politely to be killed 
were pepper-plants, asparagus ferns, moss ferns and 


cactus. All my other treasures were gone. Bulbs offer 
an attractive possibility for spring, however. I remember 
seeing a picture of a room in the Horace Mann School. 
There were beautiful ferns hung by the windows and in 
one high corner I could see the beautiful “Flying Mercury.” 
My first thought was “What a pleasant place to work!” 
My principal was standing by and she remarked that 
the chief charm of the room had been those plants, as the 
room itself was old and not especially prepossessing. As 
it ‘was adorned the effect was charming. I do not re- 
commend buying expensive plants because we simply 
cannot afford to do so, but we can have hardy garden 
products which gladden the eye and the heart. 

Ihave perhaps suggested too much work for your pleasure. 
But reflect only that physical environment is important 
as well as mental. Not so important, we agree, but it 
must be cared for just the same. Let us, therefore, re- 
solve to be better housekeepers in the future. 


Suggestions on Assignment of Home Work 


Irene Douglass 


N many schools home preparation is done away with 
altogether in the junior grades, especially when the 
school hours comprise the entire morning and a 
portion of the afternoon. The idea that four hours 

and a half, and in some cases five hours, ought to be suffi- 
cient time for children from five to ten years of age to 
devote to scholastic work has led to the finding in some 
school programs of a period for preparation. 

However, many teachers may protest that by this 
method it would be impossible for them to cover the 
ground in each subject as prescribed by the school board 
and that home lessons are absolutely necessary. Granted, 
then, that in some cases assignment of work for home 
study is considered essential, the natural inquiry presents 
itself how to assign this work to obtain the best results. 

Many children do not know how to study by themselves. 
Given a written work to prepare at home they as often 
as not are found doing this on the stairs or seated on the 
floor using a chair as a table, or they may be discovered 
studying audibly in a room where the rest of the family 
are congregated. Sometimes such expedients are necessary, 
but in many homes a child can arrange a quiet working 
place and’ a little suggestion from the teacher as to how 
it should be fitted up would be most effective. After a 
bright little talk on the subject the children might be asked 
to give a description, either verbally or by illustration, 
of how each has arranged his study place. 

Now as to what shall be assigned. Here we are con- 
fronted by two problems. If something new and difficult 
be given out as home work, the brighter and more ener- 
getic members of the class will enjoy working out the 
the solution, but the slower ones will probably turn over 
part.or even the entire work to an impatient older brother 
or sister or perhaps a parent. Usually a teache- can 
detect when such a practice is employed. A sum may be 
handed in worked correctly, but by entirely different 
methods than taught .in class, or a composition may hold 
words which the child’s vocabulary could not embrace. 
In one instance, when a teacher was convinced that her 
pupil was quite unable to produce a c rtain composition, 
she wrote beneath it, “You must do your work unaided.” 
The following day a very masculine handwriting answered 
her remark, “Give fewer lessons, then, and have them 
done better.” 

On the other hand it is quite possible to assign such 


uninteresting work to be done that monotony and lack 
of interest would do away with the desired result. Give 
a variety to the home work, to such stereotyped expressions 
as “Take the next twenty words for spelling, the next 
five examples in arithmetic,” and so on. 

As spelling forms the most important home lesson in 
the lower grades teach the children how to study any 
required lesson. Show them that it is unnecessary to 
expend the same time and energy on an easy word as on 
a more difficult one. Instead of repeating each word 
indiscriminately a set number of times suggest that the 
simple word “gate” might need only five repetitions 
while “sign” might require fifteen. Spelling lessons may 
be assigned in various ways. They may be studied orally, 
copied once or more times, each pupil asked to pick out 
a certain number of words which he thinks are the most 
difficult and write each five times. Occasionally sugg>st 
that each one prepare a review paper and write out a list 
of words he would give if he were the teacher. 

In other lessons a less cut and dried assignment might 
be given, such as to find out as much as possible in con- 
nection with any special subject. Such a presentation 
might be made prior to a talk or written work in nature 
study, history or geography. In one third year class the 
pupils were asked to bring all the facts they~could collect 
about Niagara Falls, and maps, picture post-cards, illus- 
trated articles and stories from many sources were eagerly 
contributed. 

Children should feel responsible for every lesson assigned 
and a reason, either verbal or written, should be given to 
the teacher before the commencement of the lesson, in 
the event of a lesson being unprepared. Such excuses as 
“T forgot we had sucha lesson to learn,” are obviated if 
a small portion of the blackboard is kept upon which the 
daily work is put and copied into special note-books by 
each child. 

An important item in properly assigning lessons is for 
the teacher’ to know exactly what has been previously 
allotted. 

Excellent. blank books, so arranged that the work 
given out in each subject can be seen at a glance, can 
be easily purchased, and when once a teacher has care- 
fully considered the proper assignment of lessons in a 
certain grade, each ensuing year will profit by her ability 
to glance back to this memorandum of work done. 
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A Plan for Making and Keeping a Sun Record 
in Third Grade Geography 


Louie G. Ramsdell 
Head of Geography Department, State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


This work is based upon a knowledge. of the points 
of the compass and the ability to tell time. 


A Way of Tabulating the Sun Record 


A portion of the blackboard should be divided into 
twelve sections; following are the headings for the sections 
with a sun record for two days tabulated. 


Notes and Directions for Keeping Such a Record 


The observations for the record should be made every 
week or every two weeks at regularly appointed times. 
Keep a daily paper in the schoolroom and teach the chil- 
dren where to look in it for the time of the rising and 
setting sun and how to read it, interpreting its meaning 
on a cardboard clock. Oran almanac may be used in 
which to find the time of sunrise and sunset. Use tke 
cardboard clock to find the length of the day, setting the 
hands first at the rising time of the sun and then at the 
sunset time, counting the hours and minutes between. 


How to Deal with the Place of the Sunrise and 
Sunset 


Review the facts which the children learned in studying 
points of compass, that the sun rises “due east”’ September 
21 and March 21. Have the children observe where the 
sun is at nine o’clock when they come in for the October 
morning. It is a good deal south of east.. How long has 
the sun been up? On October 14 it had been up three 
hours and four minutes. Therefore it has traveled some 
distance. 
and will not rise due east again until March 21, it must 
have risen a little south of east to be so far toward the 
south at nine o’clock. 

In like manner for the setting sun: review fact that the 
sun sets due west only on September 21 and March 21. 
Notice where the sun is at four o’clock in the afternoon 
or at the dismissal time. How much longer has the sun 
to travel before it sets? On October 21 it had two hours 
and four minutes still to travel. But it doesn’t set due 
west again until March 21 and just as it rises a little south 
of east so it sets a little south of west. Ask the class to 
watch at sunset time at home and verify the statement. 

Use. the expressions, “east, south of east, north of east,” 
for telling the place of sunrise and “west, south of west, 
north of west,” for place of sunset. 

Have the class tell where the sun is in the sky in the 
morning and late afternoon with reference to the horizon: 
near the horizon or low in the sky. Notice where the 
sun is in the sky at noon with reference to the horizon: 
high in the sky and far away from the;horizon. 

Set _up-a stake in the school grounds or select some 
hitching post and measure its height. At the beginning 
of the morning session let the class measure the shadow 
which the stake or post casts and make a note of it for 
later use. At the same time have the class state the 
positions of the sun as not. far away from the horizon. 
At sun noon measure the shadow again. Sun noon: 


. Cape Cod 11.40 a.m. 
Boston 11.44 Am. 
. Worcester County 11.48 a.m. 
Berkshires 11.52 a.m. 


But since the sun rose due east on September 21 - 


Compare the length with that of the morning shadow 
It is shorter. Whereis the sun? High in thesky. Meas- 
ure the shadow again in the afternoon and compare the 
length with that of the noon and morning shadows. 
Where is the sun? Nearer the horizon than at noon or 
lower in the sky. 


Date 





Oct. 14 





Time of Sunrise ; 56 /.M. 





Place of Sunrise 





South of East 








South of East 


4.53 P.M. 





Time of Sunset 5.04 P.M. 





Place of Sunset South of West South of West 





Length of the Day 11 hrs., 8 min. 10 hrs., 49 min. 





Length of the Night 12 hrs., 52 min. 13 hrs., 11 min. 





Short 


Long 


Day growing Shorter 





Lor ger 


3 ft. 6 in. 


Night growing 





Height of Stake 3. ft. 6 in 





Length of shadow cast by 4 ft. 3 in. 4 ft. 10 in 


stake at sun noon 








Shadow growing Longer 





After a few weeks of this work, once a week, the children 
will begin to realize that short shadows mean that the 
sun is high in the sky and that long shadows mean that 
the sun is low in the heavens. Call their attention to long 
shadows of trees and buildings and telephone poles in the 
morning and late afternoon and to the much shorter 
shadows of these same trees, buildings and poles at noon 
time. 

Then discover with them by several measurements 
during a morning and afternoon that the shadow is shortest 
at sun noon, and that it is longer earlier in the morning 
and later in the afternoon. Tell them that the shadow 
is longest at sunrise and sunset because the rays of light 
from the sun are longest then, that the shadow is shortest 
at sun noon because the sun is highest in the heavens then. 

As the months pass on to December, have the children 
notice from the record that the noontime shadow of the 
stake is growing longer because the sun doesn’t get up as 
high in the heavens. Have them notice that the sun is 
rising more and more to the south of east and setting more 
and more to the south of west; and that the day or time 
of sunlight is growing shorter and shorter and the hours 
of darkness longer. 

Chalk lines placed and kept on the floor from time to 
time in the fall months coinciding with the rays of sun- 
light in the east window as they fall on the floor in the 
morning at nine o’clock, or as the rays of sunlight fall on 
the floor from the west window in the afternoon, will show 
that the sunlight does not come in as directly as it did in 
September, when the sun was rising due east and west. 
Notice that these chalk lines slant more and more to the 
north. Therefore the sun is shining more and more to 
the south of east and west and therefore rising and setting 
more and more to the south of east and west. The chalk 
lines should be drawn on the line which separates the 
portion of the floor lying in the sunshine from that portion 
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which is in shadow, because it is too far to the north to 
get the sunlight. : 

Chalk lines may be used in May and June to show that 
the sun’s rays fall directly into the room in.the morning 
and afternoon from the east and the west. Therefore, 
since the sun has been up a long time when these observa- 
tions are made at nineo’clock in the morning, or since the 
sun still has a long way to travel if the observation is 
made in the afternoon, the sun is rising to the north of 
east and setting to the north of west. 

As the record of observations continue after December 
and on into the spring months, have the children realize 
from a study of the record that the sun is rising earlier 
and earlier and setting later and later; that the noon 
time shadow is growing shorter because the sun is shining 
higher in the heavens. 

After the year’s record has been kept the class should 
examine the record and find when the noontime shadow 
was shortest and when longest; during the month of June 
the noontime shadow was shortest; during the month 
of December the noontime shadow was longest. 

What must that mean about the sun? That the sun 
rides higher in the heavens in summer than in winter; 
but it never is directly overhead, not even in the summer, 
for us, because we live too far to the north. Show to 
the children by the use of. an electric light (a flashlight 
could be used) how shadows change in length the more 
nearly overhead the light is in reference to the object used. 
Show them then, by holding the light directly overhead, 
there is no shadow at all. 

From the study of the sun record for the year lead the 
children to see that there are two times in the year when 
days and nights are of equal length — in September and 
March; that in the winter season the day is short and 
the night is long because the sun rises late and sets early. 

Emphasize the fact that we have a winter season because 


’ the sun rises late and far to the south of east, riding low 


through the heavens and setting early, and far to the south 
of west, giving us only a short time of sunlight in comparison 
with the long hours of darkness and therefore it is cold 
weather. 

Emphasize the fact that we have a summer season 
because the sun rises early far to tht north of east, riding 
high in the heavens during the day and setting late far 
to the north of west, giving us long hours of sunlight, and 
sunlight means heat and heat means our summer season. 


Telling Stories or Reading 
Them 


Fonetta Flansburg 
[ I were asked which of these methods is preferable 





I should be obliged to reply, “That depends.” The 
conclusion is not foregone. 

Much of the so called story telling now in vogue 
is nothing but a mild form of elocution. It is, at its very 
best, recitation. The story tellers have all their material 
well memorized, facial expression practiced, tone effects 
well calculated —all cut and dried. If the story is told 
a dozen times the renditions are precisely the same. This 
istall very well for professional work, but for the everyday 
teacher or mother it is and should be out of the question. 
Only very small children demand exact repetition and 
won’t allow a word to be changed. Stories for older 
ones require more freedoin and spontaneity. 

The substance, the facts of the story,.well in one’s mind, 
one should clothe them in the words which come naturally 
as one moves from point to point. I have heard the 
Story of Troy told half a dozen times by the same woman 
and not twice alike. New methods of approach, fresh 
elaboration of certain details, unexpected turns of phrase, 
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and observations on men, women and gods made each 
story a wonder and delight. 

Children, as they grow older, should learn to appre- 
ciate the manner of the telling rather than the manner 
of the teller, and that is why reading a story is often much 
better than any telling can possibly be. 

Who can tell the story of Joseph better than Moses 
(or whoever) has told it in the Bible? Recently I heard 
a trained speaker at a gathering of grown people read 
that story as he had heard it at his mother’s knee. He 
did not recite, he kept his eye on the page, he made no 
dramatic effects, and yet he held us breathless by his voice; 
we knew it all before, but we had never felt so vividly 
its vitality and its charm. He had not modernized, elu- 
cidated, “illuminated”; he gave us the plain unvarnished 
tale — immortal. 

Through hearing a story read children gain a love for 
choice language that they cannot get from an abbreviated 
telling. To read or hear Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book” or 
or Kingsley’s “Greek Heroes” is to get not only the ancient 
myths but to get Hawthorne or Kingsley. Who would 
attempt to tell in “her own language” the wonderful 
adventures of Alice? 

The teacher or the home story teller cannot be expected 
to memorize miuch material for recitation to .children, 
but it is reasonable that. she should read well... Practice 
does wonders. A-pupil said of a teacher, “She makes 
so many pictures when she reads.” 

A boy professed at home to like his mother’s reading 
better than his teacher’s, “because you read as if you 
just believed every word.” 

The losing of self-consciousness, the absolute entering 
into the spirit of the writer, will come with practice to 
most of us, and if they don’t come we'll find it out by the 
yawns of our young auditors. 

Lastly: some children and some grown-ups prefer to do 
their own reading. I’ve heard them say, “If there’s 
anything I hate it’s being read to. I can get it so much 
better with my eye.” These are the exceptions. More 
people are too indolent to use the eye, the ear works at 
a lower salary, but it is well to have both at one’s beck 
and call. 





Robin’s Return 


Robin on the tilting bough, 
Redbreast rover, tell me how 
You the weary time have passed 
Since we’saw and heard you last. 


“In a green and pleasant land, 
By a summer sea-breeze fanned, 
Orange trees with fruit are bent — 
There the weary time I’ve spent.” 


Robin, rover, there, no doubt, 

Your best music you poured out; 
Piping to a stranger’s ear, 
You forgot your lovers here. 


“Little lady, on my word, 
You do wrong a true-hearted bird! 
@ Not one ditty did I sing. 
’Mong the leaves or on the wing. 


“Tn the sun or in the rain; 
Strangers’ ears would list in vain, 
If I ever tried a note, 
Something rose up in my throat. 


“ *Twas because my heart was true 
To the North and springtime new; 
My mind’s eye, a nest could see 
In yon old, forked apple tree!” : 
| : — Edith Phomas 
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An Old French Song 


Veillee Maternelle 


Les petits enfants sont au lit, tandis que leur mere 
Veille aupres d’eux en priant avec ferveur, 

La petite fille est aupres de son petit frere 

Ils sont couches |’un pres de l’autre coeur contre coeur 
Ils font de jolis reves tout roses, 

Leurs traits respirent le bonheur 

L’on pressent sous leurs paupiers closes 

Leurs petites ames pleines de candeur, 

Les petits enfants sont au lit tandis que leur mere, 
Vielle aupres d’eux en priant avec ferveur. 


Little children sleep while thy mother in silence"deep 
Watches o’er with care, breathing softly her fervent 
prayer. 
Sweetly side by side, they in peaceful sleep abide, 
Little children sleep, heart to heart loving meas re keep. 
Now they dream of happiness unending, 
Angel faces fair and pure 
Softly now their pretty eyelids closing, 
May their tender blessings through the years endure. 
Little children’ sleep while thy mother in silence deep 
Watches o’er with care, breathing softly her fervent 
prayer.— A. P. W. 
Francois Rebel. Born 1701, died April 1, 1775) 





The Disobedient Chickens 


Silvia Mason 
(A little Primary School Girl) 
My first little “peep!” “peep!” was a surprised one 
as I stepped out of the stuffy eggshell into the beautiful 
world. Pretty soon our happy mother said, “Cluck! 
cluck! get under my feathers.” We wanted to go out and 
investigate the beautiful world, but our mother hen said: 
“Cluck! cluck!..get under my feathers.” Sco we did (not 
see much of the world that day. 

Nor did we see much of-the world for cuite a while, 
for we were the earliest chickens and it was quite cold. 
But one day she said, “It. is quite warm to-day so you 
may go out with me, but do not stray from me because 
the cat might get you.” ‘What is a cat?” we all asked. 
“Oh! a horrible animal with sharp claws,” answered_ our 
mother. , Now don’t ask any more Gpestions and come 
with me.’ ~~ 

Suddenly we heard a loud cackling and peeping from 
tke older chickens and hens. My mother toid me that 
the farmer’s wife was feeding them and they were fighting 
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over their food. Then she got ussomeofthecorn. “Peep! 
peep! how good it is,” we said, for it was very good. 

After we had our share of the corn we began to scratch. 
We did not find much, but our mother found us a worm. 
It tasted good, but it was not as good as the corn. 

We all stayed near mother for quite a while and were 
good chickens, when all of a sudden I saw some yellow 
kernels of corn. My mother was not looking, so I just 
scampered off like the foolish little chicken that I was. 
But when I got there I found that it was too big to swallow. 
While I was trying to eat it I heard a growl and sharp 
claws dig into me. I set up a loud peeping, peeping, but 
I was hurt very much before the farmer’s wife saved me. 
She bound me up in bandages and put me in a little box 
and I slowly got well. 

I am big now and have chickens of my own, but F never 
disobeyed my mother again. 


An Eggshell Garden 


Kate Hudson 


Nothing so appeals to the primary scholar as the miracle 
of plant growth from seed to stem, leaf and tiny plant or 
tree; and spring-time is when to satisfy this need. Given 
a sunny window and the willingness to take the bit of 
trouble without which nothing good or pleasant } ver 
happened and any teacher may indulge her class in what 
we used to call our eggshell and sometimes our eggZplant 
garcen. 

A call for eggshells — large white and carefully opened 
so as to give a liberal two-thirds of perfect “receptacle” — 
from cake-baking mothers brought a generous response. 
The shells were distributed and converted into flower- 
pots for the boys and hanging baskets for the girls as- 
follows: the former by neatly edging the shells at¥the 
top and supplying with three feet made of tiny marbles 
firmly stuck on with fish-glue; the latter by crochetting 
four-pointed “Stars” from pale pink and light blue silka- 
teen thread within which to suspend them. The tiny 

‘“nots” we stood in,rows along our inner window-sill and 
the baskets were hung just above along a stout string 
stretched across the window; each egg-shell — whether 
basket or pot — we supply with a little wad of fluffy well- 
moistened cotton-batting upon which we sprinkle a gen- 
erous pinch of flax, rape or mustard-seed. Kept warm 
and moist each eggshell will, in five or six days, show a 
plentiful crop of wee green leaves which, in another day 
or two, will develop into over-hanging tendrils. Our 
own particular eggshell window was not only a well-spring 
of delight for our own small class, but a great attraction 
to the entire school. 





Wild Columbine 


She is gayly nodding, waving, 
From the rocky ledge of gray; 

'n pretty red and yellow gown, 
She bids you climb and play, 


She calls, “Come up and dance witn nic: 
I'll tell you of the Spring, 

Of all you there will truly see — 
Birds, flowers, each growing thing.” 


I went, I danced, and, full of glee, 
I gathered her with care; 
She is a darling hope to me, 
As on my way I fare. — Mary E. Merruz 
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Cut the baskets from gray or brown construction paper the lea nd stems green; the butterflies may be cut 
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Cut the daisies from white and centers from bright yellow, child may arrange his - sket of flowers differently. 
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Fairy Tale Studies 


Laura F. Kready 
Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


THE FAIRY CRAW-FISH — A RUSSIAN TALE 


“Teacher ‘The tale. we wish to study to-day is “The 
iry Craw-Fish,” which you were asked to read carefully 
in “Last Fairy Tales,” by Edouard Laboulaye. It is also 

aan in “Fairy Tales, in Prose and Verse,” edited by 
William J. Rolfe. You were asked also to read a parallel 
of the tale, ‘The Fisherman arid His Wife,” in Grimm, 
and to look up the other parallels mentioned in the author’s 
“A Study of Fairy Tales.” What other parallels did you 
find? 

Pupil Under the subject, “The Transmission of Fairy 
Tales,”’ in the chapter on “The History of Fairy Tales,” 
p. 169, a number of parallels of the tale are given: “ Peru- 
onto,” a tale in “The Pentamerone,” by Basile, 1637; 
“Peter the Fool,” a tale in “Straparola’s Nights,” by 
Straparola, 1550; ‘“Emelyan the Fool,” a Russian tale; 
and “The Fisherman and His Wife,” by Grimm. 

T. Historically, then, this is one of the old fairy tales 
which has appealed to many nations. In our study let 
us look for the basis of its universal appeal, compare it 
with the Grimm parallel, “The Fisherman and His Wife,” 
and work up this variant into a drama. 

“The Fairy Craw-Fish” was written by an educated 
Frenchman, Edouard Laboulaye, who was a Professor of 
Law in the College of France, in 1849, and who died in 
1883. He wrote two books of fairy tales for the enter- 
tainment of his grandchildren. This. tale he called an 
Esthonian tale, Esthonia, or Revel, being a Russian town 
along the Baltic. I have read “Emelyan the Fool” and 
found it a very interesting and strongly humorous variant. 

Turning to “The Fairy Craw-Fish,” what motive, 
adequate to form the story into a drama, would you say 
it containec? 

P. The motive of the constantly growing desires of 
Masicas. Each desire begets another. 

T. The underlying message of the tale is to show 
how desires grow, perhaps to express a satire upon what 
women usually want, to portray the tragedy of discontent, 
and the penalty of presumption. It is also to exhibit the 
slavery of the husband to the desires of his wife. 

Another requirement for a drama is conformity to the 
character. Are the characters here well drawn? Are they 
distinctly drawn and do their speech and actions conform 
to what is told about them? 

P. Yes, they are .all very well differentiated. Loppi 
is simple, kindly, good-hearted and loves his wife. He 
has some judgment, but is afraid to use it. He plays the 
part of the fool in the story. Masicas, which, by the way, 
means “wild strawberry,” is somewhat of a vixen, full of 
caprices. She is bright, good-looking, energetic, ambitious, 
and has a ready tongue. But she is more foolish in her 
clever desires than Loppi is in his stupid attempts to 
satisfy them. The characters are truly drawn, as every- 
thing they do and say strengthens one impression given 
by them. 

The Craw-Fish is an interesting Fairy and a strong 
character. This is first shown in the beginning of the 
story, in her appeal fot her own life. She knows what to 
say to Loppi to influence him to save her life. Then later 
she shows a broad human sympathy for his trials as a 
husband. She promisés Loppi to be a friend if he will 
save her life. The condition is that matters must be 


fixed so that Masicas will be pleased. The condition, on 


Loppi’s part, is that he must be prudent and say nothing 
to his Wife of having met the Craw-Fish. 

T. Notice how much emotion is indicated by the 
various risings out of the water of the Craw-Fish. The 
first time she appeared with a huge claw, then a head and 
two staring eyes. That expresses simple curiosity to learn 
Loppi’s request for pork and soup. The second time she 
rose from the water with some impatience, for she spoke 
so suddenly that Loppi gave a start. She also seemed 
impatient in telling Loppi not to come every time his 
Wife wished a change in her bill of fare. The third time 
she again appeared very suddenly and later laughed 
heartily at Loppi’s request. It was a laugh of sympathy 
and good nature. The fourth time she very knowingly 
told Loppi that he had broken his condition, that he had 
lost his peace at home because he had betrayed the fairy 
secret to his Wife. The Craw-Fish took a new attitude tow- 
ard this and all later requests. They were not considered 
favors asked, but practically demands from a Fairy under 
the human power of Loppi’s call and Masicas’ desires. 
This time she was grave when granting the request of a 
castle and left abruptly, as if displeased. The fifth time 
her “Ho! Ho!” suggests the folly and extent of Masicas’ 
desire. There is some satire in her farewell, “I wish you 
much joy! Good evening, prince consort!” The last time 
Loppi called her, the silence of the pond and her non- 
appearance after his two calls, express, perhaps, a friendly 
desire on her part to avert the tragedy of the final request. 
The threatening claw, only half out of the water, suggests 
the doom of punishment; and her speedy words, 
your kennel!” expresses her righteous anger and the 
penalty of the complete loss of all good fortune. The 
fairy friendship had been outraged and all conditions 
broken. 

Another requirement for the drama is progression and 
unity. You find progression in the steady rise in Masicas’ 
desires. There is unity in Loppi’s always yielding to his 
Wife’s requests, in his requests from the Craw-Fish, and 
in the Craw-Fish’s coming at Loppi’s call and granting 
his request. 

What is the climax of the drama? 

T. The catastrophe is the penalty of punishment given 
by the Craw-Fish after Loppi asked his last request. 
The suspense, which precedes the catastrophe in a drama, 
is here indicated by the silence of the pond and the re- 
luctance of the Craw-Fish to appear until after Loppi 
had called three times. Ofcourse this drama is a tragedy — 
a Tragedy of Discontent, a drama of domestic satire. 

Before we dictate a drama let us turn a moment to 
the parallel, “The Fisherman and His Wife.” In “The. 
Fisherman and His Wife” we have a Flounder of the sea 
instead of the Craw-Fish. What wishes are made in 
this tale? 

P. The Wife, Dame Isabel, wants a cottage, next a 
castle, then to be Queen, then to be Pope, and last to be 
Ruler of the universe. 

T. How do the wishes differ from those of “The Fairy 
Craw-Fish”’? 

P. Loppi’s first three requests for dinner are ape 
These are really what Masicas wanted, but which « 
satisfied: Loppi. 

T. In this tale how is the emotion of the Flounder 
suggested? 
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P. By the color and character of the water of the sea. 
At first it was green and yellow, and not quite clear; 
the second time it was quite clouded and deep-blue colored, 
yet calm; the third time it is quite black-looking, splashed 
up, and smells disagreeably, expressing disapproval; the 
fourth time the sea was running mountain-high and the 
sky was black, indicating great indignation; and the 
fifth and last time a tremendous storm was raging and 
ships and boats were tossing in all directions, suggesting 
disaster, and the punishment of presumption. 

T. How do the two tales compare? 

P. “The Fisherman and His Wife” is simpler than 
“The Fairy Craw-Fish.” It suggests but does not go 
into detail so much. “The Fairy Craw-Fish” seems more 
realistic. It is more sprightly, vivacious and more humor- 
ous. There is more individuality in all three characters. 
The Craw-Fish is more interesting and more pleasing than 
the Flounder. Masicas has more emotion and imagination 
than Dame Isabel; and Loppi’s subjection to Masicas 
shows more variety in delineation than in the case of 
Dame Isabel’s Husband. There is more inter-play between 
the characters in this tale than in the Grimm tale. 

T. Let us form the story into a drama such as might 
be used from the fourth to the eighth grade children. Will 
you first give the outline in five acts and the scenes in- 


cluded. 
The Fairy Craw-Fish 


Act I Loppi AND THE Farry CRrAw-Fisn’s SECRET 
Scene I The Fairy Craw-Fish’s Promise. 
Ends p. 116 
ScenE II The Return Home. 4th day. 
(P. 118-120) 
Scene III Loppi’s First Call to the Craw- 
Fish. Asks for pork. (P. 120-122) 
SceNE IV Return Home After First Visit 
to the Pond. 
ScENE V_ Loppi’s Second Call to the Craw- 
Fish. (P. 122-124) Asks for roast goose 


i and tarts. 
3K Scene IV Return Home After Second Visit 
NE to the Pond. 


Act IR~TuHe Secret BETRAYED. CLimax. (124-127) 
“Scene I Loppi’s Third Call to the Craw- 

~ Asks that Masicas be dressed like 

a lady. 





SceNE II Return Home After Third Visit to 
the Pond. 


Act II Masicas 1x Power. (127-130) 
SceNnE I Loppi’s Fourth Call to the Craw- 
Fish. Asks for a castle. 
SceNE II Return Home After the. Fourth 
Visit to the Pond. 


Act IV Destres Grow. (130-132) 
Scene I Loppi’s Fifth Call to the Craw- 
Fish. Asks that Masicas be Queen. 
Scene II Return Home After the Fifth 
Visit to the Pond. 


Act V Tue PENALTY oF Presumption (132-End) 
ScenE I Loppi’s Last Call to the Craw- 
Fish. Asks that Masicas be made Ruler 
of the Universe. 
ScenE II Reurn Home After Last Visit to 
the Pond. 
Scene III End of Presumption. 


The Fairy Craw-Fish— A Drama 


ACT I 


Permission for the dramatization of ‘The Fairy Craw-Fish” has 
been very generously given by Harper and Brothers, publishers of 
Last Fairy Tales,” by E. Laboulaye. Page numbers refer to “Fairy 
Tales in Prose and Verse,” by W.,J. Rolfe, American Book Company, 
which quotes the tale. 


Loppi and the Fairy Craw-Fish’s Secret 
Time — Early morning in summer 
Prace — Revel, a Russian town near the shores of the Baltic. 


SceNnE I Loppi and the Fairy Craw-Fish 


Hut in the distance. Loppi is first seen coming from the door. 
A pond near by. Dock, long grass and other water-plants and some 
trees along the banks. 


Loppi Ah! I’m so glad to get out of that door this 
morning! Masicas does not improve when there is nothing 
to eat in the house. Of course I am an honest workman, 
I do cut wood, but we cannot eat wood and one must eat 
to live, at least. I wonder what it is like to live to eat. 
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But here on my shoulder is my one possession, an empty 
sack. If I do not bring it home filled, I had rather not 
go home. Will it come home weighted with crusts of 
bread, a head of cabbage, or a few potatoes? Who knows? 
— But something it must contain, that is certain, or my 
name is not Loppi. I’ll go down by the pond and then 
seek the road.—I wonder what that blackish thing is 
lying there in the wet grass along the edge of the pond. 
I cannot see it distinctly in this early half-light. It 
does not move, it looks like some strange creature. Ill 
have to get closer. Why, it’s asleep! (Smatching it around 
the body) What a windfall! How pleased my Wife will 
be! It is long since she had such a treat! 

Craw-Fish Holloa! my Friend, stop and let me go! I 
am the oldest of the Craw-Fish tribe; I am more than a 
hundred years old! What could you do with my tough 
carcass? It would blunt the teeth of a wolf. Do not 
abuse the chance that has thrown me into your hands. 
Remember that I, like yourself, am one of God’s creatures, 
and pity me as you would some day have Him take pity 
on you. 

Loppi My dear Craw-Fish, your preaching is fine, 
but do not blame me for not listening to your sermon. 
For my part, I would willingly let you go, but my Wife 
is waiting for me to bring her our dinner. If I return 
empty-handed and tell her that I caught the finest Craw- 
Fish that ever was seer, and let it go again, she would 
raise an uproar that might be heard from here to Revel. 
And with her quick temper, she is quite capable of meeting 
me with a broomstick. 

Crau-Fish What need is there of telling your Wife? 

Loppi (‘scratching his ear and his head and sighing) My 
dear, if you knew Masicas and understood how sharp she 
is, you would not talk to me in this style. She has a 
way of leading you by the nose, whether you will or no. 
There is no resisting her. She turns you inside out like 
the skin of an eel, and makes you tell all you know, and 
even some things that you do not know. She is a superior 
woman. 

Craw-Fish My dear Friend, I see that you belong to 
the brotherhood of good husbands. I congratulate you! 
But as empty compliment will not serve your turn, I 
am ready to redeem my liberty at a price that will satisfy 
Madame. Do not judge me by appearances. I am a 
fairy and have some power. If you listen to me you will 
be the gainer; if you turn a deaf ear you will repent it all 
your ‘ife. 

Loppi O dear! I do not want to harm anybody. 
Fix matters so that Masicas will be pleased and I am 
quite ready to let you go free. ’ 

Craw-Fish What kind of fish does your Wife like best? 

Loppi I have no idea. We poor people have not time 

to pick and choose. It is enough that I do not go home 
empty-handed. No one will complain. 
_ Craw-Fish Lay me on the ground, then dip your open 
sack into this corner of the pond. — Right. Now, “Fish 
in the sackt” (In an instant the sack is tull of fish.) You 
see that she whom you have befriended is not ungrateful. 
You can come here every morning and fill your wallet 
by repeating the words, Fish in the sack! 1 will keep my 
promise. You have been kind to me, I will be kind to 
you. And if, by and by, you wish for something else, 
come here and call me, in these solemn words: 


Craw-Fish, dear Friend, 
Succor pray lend. 


I will answer your voice’ and see what I can do. A last 
iece of friendly counsel: If you wish to be happy at 
ome be prudent and say nothing to your Wife of what 

happened to-day. 

Loppi I will try, Madame Fairy. And now I will 
place you in the water. Good-bye, dear Friend. 
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SceENE Il — The Return Home 


Humble Hut near Revel, a town along the Baltic 
Loppi and Masicas 


(Enter Loppi, throwing open his sack from which spring 
a superb pike an ell long, a great golden carp that leaped 
in the air and a mass of white-fish.) 


Masicas (throwing herself on Loppi’s neck) My Hus- 
band, my dear Husband, my love of a Husband, you see 
how right your little Wife was in making you go out so 
early this morning to seek your fortune! Another time 
you will listen to her. What splendid fish! Go to the 
garden, where you will find a little garlic and onions; 
then run to the woods and get some mushrooms. I will 
make you a fish soup such as a king or emperor never 
tasted. Then we will broil the carp; and we shall have a 
feast fit for an alderman. (Loppi goes to the garden and 
the woods. Masicas gets her pots and kettles, dishes, etc.) 
(Loppi returns.) 


Loppi Here are the garlic and the onions. And see 
what fine mushrooms! 
Masicas Now we will have a dinner. You get the 


fish ready for me and by the time you have your wood cut 
I’ll have the soup made. I’ll ring the bell. (Exit Loppi.) 
We must have a_clean tablecloth. And I’ll put a bunch 
of fresh flowers in the center, those pink and scarlet poppies. 
They will make the fish have a better flavor. I like to 
make a dinner that will really taste like something. (Rings 
the bell.) 

Loppi How pretty the table looks! 

Masicas Yes, I had to fix it up to go with our fine 
dinner. How do you like the soup, Loppi? . 

Loppi It is the best I ever tasted. I never knew 
fish would make so good a soup. Perhaps I can get you 
some another day. 

Masicas Now, Loppi, you may serve me with the 
broiled carp and I will give you some mushrooms. What 
would it be like to be rich and have such splendid fare 
every day! When you ask for work you must speak up 
boldly and perhaps some day luck may come our way. 

Loppi Would you like to be rich, Masicas? Think 
how much trouble it would be to have things in style. 
For my part,a place to sleep and enough for dinner will 
satisfy me. - I ask no more. 

Masicas Well, to-day then, you have all you want 
and I do not complain. You brought home a good dinner. 


(Fifth Day. Loppi returns for the fifth time with a sack 
of fish.) 


Masicas Have you vowed to shut me up in a convent‘ 
Am I a nun that you condemn me to keep Lent to all 
eternity? What can be more insipid than this fish? The 
very sight of it turns my stomach! 

Loppit What do you want, then? 

Masicas Nothing but what every honest peasant 
family has to eat. A good soup and a piece of roast pork; 
= is all I need to be happy. I am content with so 

ttle. 

Loppi (aside) It is true that the fish from the pond 
is a little tasteless and that there is nothing so good for 
a weak stomach asa wee slice of pork. But will the Fairy 
be able to grant me so great a favor? 


Scene III — Loppi’s First Call to the Craw-Fish 
The Pond at daybreak 
Loppi and the Craw-Fish 


Craw-Fish, dear Friend, 

Succor pray lend! 
Ah, I see her huge claw rising from the water; and there 
are her head and two staring eyes! 
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Craw-Fish What do you want, Brother? 

Loppi Nothing for myself. What have I to wish for? 
But my Wife has a weak stomach and is beginning to tire 
of fish; she would like something else — soup, for example, 
or a roast of pork. 

Craw-Fish If that is all your dear Wife needs to make 
her happy, I can satisfy her. At dinner-time, tap thrice 
on the table with your little finger, saying each time, 
“Soup and roast appear!” and you will be served. But 
beware! Your Wife’s wishes may not always be so modest; 
do not become a slave to them or you will repent when it 
is too late. 

Loppi I will try. Good-bye! 


SceNE IV—The Return Home After the First Visit to 
the Pond 


Humble Hut. Dinner 


Loppi and Masicas 


Masicas Ah, Loppi, what are we to have for dinner? 
To-day you brought nothing home in your sack. 

Loppi Spread the tablecloth and arrange the dishes; 
and then if you will go to the garden for some flowers, 
I will see what we will have. I will call you if you stay 
too long or our dinner will get cold. (Masicas goes to the 
garden. Loppi taps the table with his litile finger.) “Soup 
and roast appear! Soup and roast appear! Soup and roast 
appear!” Isn’t this wonderful! What will Masicas say? 
Masicas! Masicas! 

Masicas Here are the flowers, sweet peas. They’re 
pretty enough to go with any dinner.— Why, Loppi, 
where did you get the dinner? Isn’t this lovely! What 
a beautiful dinner you have! Soup and roast, and steaming 
hot! Come let us sit down, we can talk while we eat. 
Just what I wanted! I feel quite like a lady to sit down 
to eat what some one else has cooked. Where did you get 
it all, Loppi? 

Loppi That is a secret. 
and be happy! 

Masicas Iam content. What do I care where it came 
from —I am glad it is here. And it is so much better 
than the fish, isn’t it, Loppi? 

Loppi I confess it has more flavor. 


(At end of a week) 


Masicas How long is this torture to last? Do you 
mean to sicken me to death by feeding me on this greasy 
broth and fat pork? I am not a woman to stand such 
treatment. 

Loppi What do you want then, my Love? 

Masicas 1 want a good plain dinner: a roast goose 
and some tarts for dessert. 

Loppi Well, I will see what I can do. 


You must be content to eat 


ScENE V —Loppi’s Second Call to the Craw-Fish 
The Pond at daylight 


Loppi and the Craw-Fish 


Loppi I feel so tired this morning. I could not sleep 
the whole night. Here I am on the bank of the pond, 
but I haven’t the courage to ask the Fairy. She might 
think I ask for too much. Then what would I do? But 
here I am walking back and forth until the sun is up in 
the sky. I may as well venture. 


Craw-Fish, dear Friend, 
Succor pray lend. 


Craw-Fish What do you want, Brother? 

Loppi Nothing for myself. What have I to wish for? 
But my Wife’s stomach is beginning to tire of soup and 
roast pork. She would like something light, for instance, 
a roast goose and some tarts. 
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Craw-Fish Is that all? We will try once more to 
satisfy her. Return home, Brother, and do not come 
to me every time your Wife wishes to change her bill of 
fare. Let her order what she likes; the table is a faithful 
servant and will obey her. 


ee 
SCENE VI — The Return Home After the Second Visit to 
the Pond 


Humble Hut. Dinner 


Loppi and Masicas 


Loppi Why, Masicas, what a fine table you have, to 
say nothing of the dinner! Pewter mugs and plates, 
wrought iron spoons and three-pronged steel forks! You 
are putting on some style! And roast goose and potatoes, 
stewed sauce and plum-pudding! And a flask of anisette! 
Why, this is like a wedding feast! What has happened? 

Masicas Yes, Loppi, to-day we have a feast anybody 
would love. I had the strangest time getting dinner to- 
day. You were so long coming home I thought I’d begin 
to arrange the table. First I put on the tablecloth. Then 
when I was about to lay down our old forks and spoons 
I wished for new ones. I hardly had the words out of my 
mouth when there on the table were the things I wanted. 
So I just kept on wishing. Whatever I wished appeared 
on the table. And here it is! There’s something strange 


about this, Loppi. Can you get me everything I wish for? 


Loppi I can’t say. Who knows? 

Masicas But, Loppi, you know there must be some- 
thing magical in all this. Perhaps some Fairy has taken 
charge of us. Did you ever see her, Loppi? 

Loppi I wouldn’t know how to tell a Fairy if I saw 
one. 

Masicas But, Loppi, you must know where the things 
come from, for it was you who always went to get what I 
wanted. You know it would be wiser to let me into the 
secret, then I should be better able to wish for us what we 
should have. You can trust your Wife to look out for 
you, Loppi, you know that! 

Loppi But if I tell you perhaps you could not keep a 
secret. It would not do to tell our neighbors. 

Masicas I promise not to tell. Our neighbors, you 
know, live a league off from here. I see them so seldom. 

Loppi Well, Masicas, some good Fairy has promised 
to give me what I ask for. One day I caught a Craw-Fish 
in the pond. I put her in my sack, when I was amazed 
to hear her speak. It was really a Fairy and she begged 
to be put back into the water. Asa reward she promised 
to grant me what I asked. All I have to do is to call 
her with certain words, when she comes up out of the 
water and talks to me. But, Masicas, this is a secret, 
and you promise not to tell, don’t your ™ 

Masicas Yes, Loppi, I promise. I knewjthere was 
something magic about all the good dinners_we’ve been 
having. But of course dinners are not the only things 
the Fairy can give us. They were all that Loppi could 
think of. Perhaps Loppi’s Wife can think of something 
better. 

(A few evenings later) 


Masicas Loppi, my dear Loppi, you have been lucky, 
it is true, but you do not know how to make the most of 
your luck. You do not think about your little Wife. 
I dine like a princess and dress ‘like a beggar. Am I so 
old and ugly that* you are willing to let me go ragged? 
There is but one man whom I care:to please; but I must 
have clothes like a lady. Do not tell me that you cannot 
help it, I know better; I know that the Fairy is always 
ready to serve you. You would not refuse so modest a 
request from your Wife who lives for you alone. gj 
Loppi I will see, Masicas, what I can do. 


my 


ACT II 


The Secret Betrayed 
ScEenE I— Loppi’s Third Call to the Craw-Fish 


Pond at morning 
Loppi and the Craw-Fish 


Loppi Of course nobody could wish to refuse’ to please 
Masicas, if it took a new toilette every day. But the 
Fairy might think we ask too much. I dread to ask her. 
But our garments certainly do not match our dinners. 
Our table would look so much brighter with Masicas 
sitting at its head, well-dressed. I hope! the Fairy will 
not think I am going too far. 


Cc raw-Fish, dear Friend, 
Succor pray lend. 


Craw-Fish What do you want, Brother? 

Loppi Nothing for myself. What have I to wish for? 
-But you are so good and generous that my Wife’s wishes 
come a little too fast. Her rags remind her of our former 
wretchedness, and nothing will do but that she must be 
dressed like a lady. 

“‘Craw-Fish (laughing heartily) Return home Brother, 
your Wife’s wishes are granted. 

Loppi Ah, my Friend, how can I ever thank you! 
(Kissing her claw.) Good-bye! 


ScENE II — The Return Home After the Third Visit to the 
Pond 


The Road leading toward Loppi’s Home 
Loppi and Masicas 


Loppi I feel as happy as a lark this morning. I am 
so relieved the Fairy was not displeased I could sing and 
dance. (Sings a Russian folk song, “’Neath the Shadow 
of a Tree,” “Chanson des Rues,” folk song from Kolomna, 
given on p. 128 of “One Hundred Folk Songs of All Nations,” 
edited by Granville Bantock, published by Oliver Ditson 
Company)*. 

"Neath the shadow of a tree, 
With its branches fresh and green, 
Sitting there a youth is seen, 
Still unwedded, heart still free, 
Sitting there a youth is seen, 
Still unwedded, heart still free. 
Still unwedded, heart still free. ay, 
Singing, singing merrily. 
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Won’t Masicas be pleased! Here comes some noble 
Princess, dressed in cloth, silk and furs. I’ll bow to her. 

Masicas (laughing and falling on his neck) Loppi, vou 
didn’t even know your beautiful Wife. 

Loppi You do look very beautiful, Masicas. I thought 
you were some great Princess! You surely ought to be 
satisfied now! 

Masicas We shall see about that. Come, let’s dai ce! 
(Dance a Russian folk dance* such as given in “ Folk Dai’ces 
and Singing,” by Elizabeth Burchenal, Schirmer, N. Y., p. (5) 


(Home, a few days later) 


Masicas I have been thinking about the way we live. 
It is very lovely to have fine clothes, but I do not even 
have a mirror to see how I look or a neighbor to show 
myself to. It is really absurd. I will stand it no longer. 
A princely table and elegant dress do not agree with a hovel 
open on all sides. The Fairy has too much sense, and 
ste loves you too well, my dear Husband, not to feel that 
she owes us a mansion where I can play lady of the castle 
all day long. With this, I shall have nothing left to 
desire. 

Loppi Alas! We are lost! The string that is drawn 
too tight is sure to snap; we shall be poorer than ever. 
Why not be content with what we have? How many 
would be thankful for such comfort as ours? 

Masicas Loppi, you will never be anything but a 
milksop! Don’t you know that those who are afraid to 
speak for themselves always go to the wall? Are you the 
worse for taking my advice? Go on; don’t be afraid; 
I will answer for the consequences. 


ACT Ill 
Masicas in Power 


SCENE I — Loppi’s Fourth Call to the Craw-Fish 
The Pond. Morning 


Loppi and the Craw-Fish 


Loppi I am so afraid the Fairy will not like it, my 
legs are all trembling. Of course if she should refuse | 
can bear it, but how can I face Masicas and her despair? 
Well, of course, I could throw myself headlong into the 
pond. I suppose I must try to satisfy Masicas. 


Craw-Fish, dear Friend, 
Succor pray lend. 
Craw-Fish What do you want, Brother? 
*For a Russian Folk Dance see Prmmary Epucation for September, 1916, and 


Poputar Epvucator for October, 1916. 
(Continued on page 262) 
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A Novel Booklet _ Ill 


The subject for this month’s Booklet Page is a French pupils will have something of real value to keep after th e 
folk song. The illustrations may be colored as suggested. little books are completed. 
If the teacher makes several hektograph copies of this ) 
page she will have some interesting seat-work, and the Next month the subject will be a Belgian folk song. 
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(Paint the children’s hair reddish yellow, faces, hands  girl’s sash ‘and hair-ribbon light blue; white socks, collar 
and legs (part that shows above socks) pale pink. The and cuffs; shoes, black on all children. 

little girl’s dress and suit of the little boy on‘the other end, Cabbages, light green with brown stalks; butterflies, gay 
light brown; suit of boy in center, dark brown; the little color. 


Will You Plant Your Seeds With Care? 


Allegro 











Will you set your seeds with care, 


gar - den— Will you set your seeds with care, As they do in France, so fair? 





Use your foot to plant them there, Use your hand to plant them there, Use your nose to plant them there, 
In the fields and in the garden — In the fields and in the garden — In the fields and in the garden — 


Use you foot to plant them there, Use 4 geal hand to plant them there, fse your nose to plant them there, 
As they do in France, so fair! As they do in France, so fair! As they do in France, so fair! { 


$ 
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Language Stories 


Edith L. Boyd 


out that the stories they have had told and read to 

them, ard that they tell and read, can also be written 

for others to read. It is a revelation when they 
realize that they can laboriously form the amazing tale, 
“The dog ran,” so that Mother can be made delightfully 
aware of the event, and ambition at once blossoms every- 
where. Short graphic sentences are scrawled on bits of 
paper, edges of books, even on walls and sidewalks if 
genius burns fiercely and no other medium offers. Gradu- 
ally the length of the stories grows and the small fingers 
busily obey the enthusiastic plagiarist in remodeling 
“Jack and the Beanstalk” and the “Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe” and wander on and on in one endless all- 
inclusive sentence. 

Children love to deal with stories and for their handling, 
either orally or for written reproduction, they should be 
very short and, if possible, composed of just one incident. 
This is especially true when the stories are to be written 
from memory or as a dictation exercise. In third and 
fourth grade the amount of written work is constantly 
increasing and as the correct mechanical forms need to be 
dwelt upon, let the stories be such as can be completed 
in one short period and corrected at once. It is wholly 
unprofitable to ask a third grader to rewrite a stale story 
during an unsupervised study period, or even in class, for 
that matter; they want new stories each time. 

It is not necessary for each child to rewrite the entire 
story at any time and the errors are corrected immediately 
on the blackboard or orally. Let the teacher make note 

_of the mistakes and next time before beginning to write, 
draw attention to the proper forms in each case. A pupil 
is not so likely to make the same mistake, if the lesson is 
thus handled. 

It is not easy to find a supply of suitable stories, but if 
the idea is held in mind it is ro trick at all to make one 
to fit any occasion. Just note that they must be very 
simple, but conclusive to the child, growing elaborate, of 
course, as more skill is required by pupils. 

These are some that have proved useful, both for oral 
and written reproduction, for dictation and dramatization. 
They can be adapted for straight narration or for practice 
in use of quotation marks and other forms and needs. 


[’: the third and fourth grades children are just finding 


Building a Nest 


A pair of Robins were hunting a place to build their 
nest. They looked carefully all over the garden and 
orchard. They sawno cats anywhere, so they built a cozy 
nest in the little apple tree and were happy all summer. 

Now let us change this simplest form of narration so 
that it will use capitals and abbreviations, and a few changes 
will make it a new story, if a day or two lapses between 
times. 


Nest Building 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird wanted a home. They flew to 
the farm of Mr. Brown and hunted for a place. Tommy 

- Brown loved birds and kept no cats, so they built in his 

little peach tree. That was a joyous summer for everybody. 
A slight variation will bring in the positive form. 


The Bird’s Nest 


Mr. and Mrs. Goldfinch liked to build in Mr. White’s 
orchard. It was so safe from cats and hawks. They 
chose Harry’s little cherry tree for their neste The finch’s 
babies liked their home in the little boy’s tree. 


Now for quotations: 


The Pretty Nest 


Mr. Warbler said one day, “Let us hunt for a place to 
build.” 

“TI should like to build in Jimmy Frost’s pear tree,” 
said Mrs. Warbler. 

“Just as you like,” replied kind Mr. Warbler. 

“Jimmy is so kind to birds that I feel safe there,” said 
Mrs. Warbler. So there they built and enjoyed their 
comfortable home. 

Rather long to harp on the same theme, but this shows 
the possibilities of one small plot. These stories that 
follow have been used successfully and show the type 
of work that can be handled up to the end of the fourth 
grade, gradually increasing in length and difficulty. 


Easter Eggs 


Billy went out with a basket to hunt Easter eggs. He 
looked under every rosebush. Did a brown rabbit wave 
his ear behind the lilac head? Billy ran to see and there 
he found a nest full of beautiful colored eggs. One was 
blue, one was ——, two were ——, and one was —. 
Billy was a happy little boy all day long. 


May Day 


Ben and Sallie made a May basket. They made it of 
red and blue paper. It was filled with pretty flowers. 
Sallie said, “Let us give it to Mother.” So they hung 
it on the door and knocked and ran away. Mother was 
pleased. 


The Boy and the Fairy 


The fairy said to the boy, “I have a gift for an honest 
boy.” 
The boy looked sorry. Mother baked cookies that 
morning. He took a cookie when mother was not looking. 
“Are you honest?” asked the fairy. 
“TI am always going to be after this,” said the boy. 


The Good Witch 


A witch came to Mary’s house. ‘What do you want?” 
asked Mary. “I am hungry,” answered the witch. 
“Here is my cookie,” said Mary. The witch said, “Thank 
you, Marydear. Hereisa fairy cake. It will last always.” 


The Fairy Door 


One day Jimmy went into the woods. He saw a fairy 
by a tree. She had a key in her hand. There was a door 
in the tree. The fairy spoke to Jimmy. 

“Would you like to come in?” she said. 

“TI should love to come in,” said Jimmy. 

The fairy opened the door and let him_in. 


The Giant 
“T see a giant,” said May. 
Tom asked, “Where is he?” 
May replied, “On the top of the hill.” 
“Does he see us?” asked Tom. 
“I am not sure,” said May. 
“Let us go home quickly before he sees us,” cried Tom. 


So they both ran home as fast as they could go and Tom 
never saw the giant. 
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The Bul frog and the Lion 


A bullfrog saw a lion walking beside the pond. He 
was greatly frightened. He called his friends to come 
to help him. “Croak, croak,” he said, in a loud voice. 

The lion had never heard such a sound. He was so 
afraid that he picked up his heels and ran away. 

The frog found out that he could take care of himself. 


Poor Cricket 


A cricket sat on a bean vine. He saw that the vine 
was getting yellow and knew that winter was coming. 
He thought he would creep into a bean pod and keep 
warm. Just as he crept on a nice big pod it snapped open 
and flung its beans far and wide. It flung the cricket 
into the barnyard and Mrs. Hen gobbled him up. 


The Key 


A little boy found a key and put it into his pocket. 
li was dark and the key did not like to stay there. “I 
think I will run away,” said he to himself. He jumped 
out of the pocket and fell on the floor. Mother put him 
into a keyhole. If you look you will find him there yet. 
ie likes that place because he can see on both sides of the 
door and knows all that is going on in the house and out- 
side. 





The Turtle and the Mouse 


A mouse and a turtle met in the road. The mouse said, 
“Good morning! See my nice new home under that 
haystack yonder? I would not trade with anyone.” 
“Mine is better than that,” said the turtle. “Iam always 
at home. Good day.” He drew his heads and legs inside 
his shell and left the mouse looking very much surprised. 

“T think he is a rude fellow,” said the mouse. What 


do you think? 
The Jolly Giant 


Ben was going through the woods to see his Grandma. 
He went quickly, for he was afraid of giants. He turned 
a bend in the path and there stood a huge giant. Ben 
stopped and looked at the giant. Then he began to laugh 
so gaily that Ben laughed too. The giant laughed harder 
and harder till his eyes all squinted up and he never saw 
when Ben ran by him and on to his Grandma’s. Maybe 
he is laughing yet. 


The Foolish Fish 


Once a beautiful fish was talking with a crab. The 
fish said, “How. beautiful I am! Don’t you wish you 
were me?” Just then a grasshopper came in the water. 
“See,” said she, “I am going to get this bug.” The fish 
jumped, took the bug, then disappeared. The crab said, 
“T am glad I am what Iam. For the grasshopper is on 
a great line, which a man is holding.” 





Millions of Sleeping Beauties 
An Easter Story 


Grace M. Everett 


prisoned in a tiny cell. The cell was so small 

that the princess could not move or stretch herself 

out. Moreover, there were no windows, and in 
the dark she could not see the cracks in the walls. So 
she curled herself up into a ball and went to sleep. She 
slept from May to December. 

Then one day a peasant noticed her sad plight and told 
his little daughter about her. 

“She is as beautiful as an angel,” he said, “but she will 
die if she has to stay shut up all the year.” 

The child was greatly excited, and began to tear at the 
rough, brown walls. 

“No, no, don’t do that,” said her father. “You will 
frighten the princess to death, for she is very sensitive. 
The only way to set her free is to pile earth all round and 
over her prison; and let Mother Nature whisper a mystic 
charm over the place.” 

The child thought it all very strange, but she did as 
she was directed. Immediately Mother Nature set to 
work. Every day she sent thousands of secret messages 
to the princess. Some were carried by rays of light and 
others by drops of water which forced their way through 
every obstruction and delivered the message in person. 


() upon a time a beautiful princess lay im- 


At first the princess did not seem to hear their whispers, 
but before long she stirred in her sleep. Then suddenly 
one day she poked out a long, slender brown foot — poked 
it right through the floor of her prison, as though it had 
been nothing but paper. Then she poked another foot 
down through the floor. At the same time she was trying 
to lift her body up. The walls pressed against her on 
every side, but she pushed and pushed until finally the 
ceiling opened by magic above her head and let her through. 
The fresh air blew the last bit of drowsiness away from 
her, and she Kept pushing up and up. Pretty soon 
she began to shake out her green petticoats, and they 
were so spotlessly clean and bright that no one would 
have guessed that she had been in prison. But her lovely 
face she kept closely veiled until Mother Nature should 
whisper the word. The princess had been asleep so long 
that it was months before she could draw herself up to 
her full height, but finally, one spring morning, she stood 
tall and straight and beautiful. Then by permission she 
took off her veil and smiled in the face of Mother 
Nature. 

“Why, it’s an Easter lily!” exclaimed the child, when 
she came to the window. “And just think, daddy, there 
are millions of them waiting to bless the world!” 
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April Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


In the snowing and the blowing, 

In the cruel sleet, 
__ Little flowers begin their growing, 

Far beneath our feet, 

Softly taps the Spring and cheerly, 

“Darlings, are you here?” 

Till they answer, “We are ready, 

Nearly ready, dear.” 


“Where is Winter, with his snowing? 

Tell us, Spring,” they say. 

Then she answers, “He is going, 
Going on his way. 

Poor old Winter does not love you, 
But his time is past; 

Soon my birds shall sing above you, 
Set you free at last.” 





During the days of April encourage the children to 
lookfnotfonly for the early flowers and the returning birds, 
but alsojfor the polliwogs, tadpoles, frogs, toads and turtles. 
If’ possible, have a jar containing tapdoles. Place some 
water plants in the water. The children will be interested 
to watch{the changes that take place. They will see the 
appearance of the head and tail, then the legs, and the 
accompanying changes in appearance. Then they will 
understand and enjoy learning the following: 


“A tiny little polliwog, 
And little brothers three, 
Lived in the water near a log, 
As happy as could be. 


“ A-swimming, swimming all the day, 
A-sleeping all the night, 
And trying, though they were so gay, 
To do just what was right. 


“ A-growing, growing all the while, 
Because they did their best; 
But I’m afraid that you will smile, 
When I tell you the rest. 


“One morning sitting on the log, 
They looked in mute surprise; 

Four legs had every polliwog, 
Where two had met their eyes. 


“Their mother letting fall a tear, 
_ Said, ‘O my polliwogs, 
It can’t be you that’s sitting here!’ 
For all of them were 


“And with their legs they’d grown some lungs; 
So you just wait and see; 
In summer time their little tongues 
Will sing ‘Ka-chink’ with glee.’’ 


The very small children easily learn the following, 
especially after observing the changes. 


“Taddy Pole and Polly Wog 
Lived together in a bog; 
Here you see the very pool 
Where they went to swimming school. 


“By and by, it’s true but strange, 
O'er them came a wondrous change, 
Here you see them on a log, 

Each a most decided frog.” 


The children form a circle, and several children are 
chosen to represent the frogs. The ring is the edge of 
the pond. The frogs hop, swim, and play about in the 
pond while the children sing the following: 


“The merry frogs are blithe and gay, 
Croak, croak, croak, croak, croak, croak; 
They hop, they swim, they dive, they play, 
Croak, croak, croak, croak, croak, croak. 


“And all who see them sure will say, 
These froggies have a holiday. 
Croak, croak, croak, croak, croak, croak, 
Croak, croaking all the day.” 


The “frogs” do all the “croaking.” The children 
easily imagine a pond if this is played indoors, and there 
might be a small watery place on the playground, if played. 
out in the open air, which would furnish unlimited fun 
if the “frogs” were provided with rubbers or rubber boots. 

For another “froggie’” game form a circle as before 
for a pond. This time the children do not take hold of 
hands, but leave little spaces or gateways for the frogs 
to hop through. 

The children chosen for “froggies” are in the pond 
at first. They hop out and around as the children sing: 


“The frogs are hopping out of the pond, 
Qua, qua, qua, qua, qua, quak, 
Take care lest they escape beyond, 
Qua, qua, qua, qua, qua, qua, quak.” 


Then all the frogs hop back into the pond as the children 
continue: 


“The frogs are hopping into the pond, 
, qua, qua, qua, qua, quak, 
Take care lest they escape beyond, 
Qua, qua, qua, qua, qua, quak.” 


In the joyous springtime, the ice melts away from 
rivers and brooks, and allows them to take their free course 
down the hills and through the fields and valleys. 
Explain the work of the rivers and small streams. Then 
let the children march in single file to imitate the winding 
course of a river. 

Other children may represent the banks of the river 
between which the row or line of children representing 
the stream flows along its way, while the children all sing: 
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“Rippling, purling little river, 
Ever flowing, hast’ning on; 

See the sparkling, silvery ripples, 
As they vanish, one by one. 


“Down the hillside, through the valley, 
Gliding onward, murmuring low, 
Watering flowers, turning millwheels, 

Giving joy where’er you go. 


“Winding, turning to the ocean, 
See it from the mountain come; 
Ever growing, larger larger, 
As it hastens to its home. 


“Never resting, never tiring, 
Doing good the whole day long, 
See the gently flowing river! 
Hear it sing its low sweet song.” 


This may be enlarged upon by allowing some children 
to represent windmills, others flowers, and some, tall 
trees on the banks of the stream. 

At last there is one child chosen who wants to cross 
the river to pick one of the bright flowers on the other 
side. But there is no other way for him to cross. So 
another child is chosen for a carpenter, and the carpenter 
builds a bridge, of small chairs and a board, or just an, 
imaginary bridge. The children repeat or sing: 


‘‘A brook is flowing along the vale, 
A child would cross it, his heart doth fail. 
O, brighter the flowers the other side seem, 
Yet finds he no way to get over the stream. 
‘Now comes the good carpenter, builds the light bridge, 
Then over and back he may go at his will, 


With praise and with thanks to the carpenter’s skill, - 


He builds us the bridge to get over the rill.” 


In the following the bridge may be formed of two chairs 
placed back to back, with a narrow space between, through 
which the “river” flows. One child is chosen to stand in 
each chair. They clasp hands above the heads of the 
children who form the stream. 

Emphasize here the thoughts of giving, even as the 
little stream is constantly giving of its life, and also of 
helpfulness in little ways. As the stream flows onward 
the children sing: 


“Give, said the little stream, 
Give, O give! give, O give! 
Give, said the little stream, 
As it hurried down the hill. 
I’m small, I know, but where’er I go, 
The fields grow greener still.” 


CnHorvus 


“Singing, singing, all the day, 
Give away! O give away! 
Sining, singing all the day, 
Give, O give! O give away!” 


The stream game may end by forming a large round 
pond or lake, or if there is not sufficient time now, this 
may be used at another time. 

Two small chairs are placed, facing each other, for 
each boat. Use several boats at the same time, if desired. 
Two children are chosen for each boat. They clasp hands 
and imitate the motions of rowing while all the children 
or just the rowers sing: 












“Lightly row, lightly row! 
O’er the glassy waves we go! 
Smoothly glide, smoothly glide, 
On the silent tide! 
Let the winds and waters be 
Mingled with our melody 
Sing and float, sing and float 
In our little boat.” 


“Far away, far away, 
Echo in the rocks at play, 
Calleth not, calleth not, 
To this lonely spot. 
Only with the sea-birds’note 
Shall our dying music float; 
Lightly row, lightly row, 
Echo’s voice is low.” 


Explain about the echo, and then choose a child to go 
away some distance, out of sight, if possible, but not out 
of hearing distance. As the children call let “echo’ 
answer their calls, 


Another time use the following fishing-boat game 
Two or more boats start for the fishing grounds, catch 
the fish, and then return to the other children who ar: 
waiting on the shore for them. The fishermen sing 


“O, swiftly glide, my bonny boat, 
Just starting from the shore, 

And to the fisher’s chorus note, 
Soft moves the dipping oar. 


“We cast our lines into the bay; 
Our nets are floating wide; 
Our bonny boat, with little sway, 
Rocks lightly on the tide. 


“Tt safely bears our fishing store 
Through every stormy gale; 
While joyful shouts rise from the shore, 
Its homeward prow to hail.” 


The children on the shore like to shout the welcome to 
the returning ships, especially if this game is used out-of- 
doors. 

After the fishermen land they may be allowed to weigh 
and sell their imaginary fishes to the other children wh¢ 
enjoy being the buyers. 


Robinson Crusoe 
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(Defoe) 
Ida E. Roger 


(Arranged for Third Grade Pupils) 


Lesson I 


Years ago there lived an English lad named Robinson 
Crusoe. The boy loved the water. He loved the big 
ships.. He thought he loved them better than his home. 
So one day he decided to run away with the captain of a 
vessel. He sailed without telling his parents. He was 
glad to feel the ship starting. ‘Now I shall be happy,” 
he said. 

Lesson II 


The ship sailed far over the water. Crusoe watched the 
waves dance. He watched the wind blow the big sails. 
‘How fine it is to be here!” he said to himself. The 
ship sailed on until it was far from England. The boy 
was happier each day. “This is far better than the old 
town,” he often said. 


Lesson III 


One day a storm arose. Great waves dashed over the 
ship. At last the vessel broke. Crusoe was thrown into 
the water. He tried to swim, but the big waves were too 
big. He sank down into the water. He tried again to 
swim. This time a big wave helped him toward land. 
A larger wave helped him again. He thanked God that 
he had been saved. Thatnight he cried until he fell asleep. 
“How I wish I had stayed at home!” he sobbed. 


Lesson IV 


In the morning he crept down from the tree where he 
had slept. ‘The storm had passed. He looked about the 
strange land. He walked along the shore. He climbed 
to a high place to get a better view. On every side was 
water. Then he knew he was shipwrecked on an island. 
He saw, too, that the place was uninhabited. Again he 
wept. He knew that he must live there alone. It might 
be years before another ship came that way. 


> 


Lesson V 


Crusoe now began to plan for his new life. He knew it 
was not to be easy. He saw that he must begin to depend 
upon himself. He wondered what he could find on the 
ship. “I shall need everything I can save,” the poor 
boy thought. 

Lesson VI 


He swam to the wrecked vessel. He built a raft from 
some old planks. He loaded the raft as heavily as he 
dared. On it he placed food and tools. When the tide 
came, he floated the raft to the little island. Several 
trips were made to the old ship. Before it sank, Crusoe 
had saved many valuable things. He-had brought back 
guns, gun-powder, grain, books, the ship’s sails and even 
a dog and two cats. He had saved the things that would 
help him most in his lonely life. 


Lesson VII 


Crusoe’s. first work was to build a home. He chose a 
place near the shore. Near a rock he made a tent from 
the sails of the ship. In the tent he placed the food and 
guns and tools. He also hung a hammock for a bed. 
Around this poor home Crusoe tried to make a wall from 
the rest of his goods. 





Lesson VIII 


Finally he decided that he needed more room. So he 
dug into the big soft rock that was next to his tent. He 
had decided to dig a cave. This was to be his second 
room. Here he would keep a part of the goods he had 


saved. 
Lesson IX 


Robinson worked more than two-weeks to finish the 
cave. It grew larger each day. Then something happened 
that he had not planned. Poor Robinson saw the roof 
break! He had made the cave too big. He now had t 
take out the earth that had fallen. He next had to prop 
the roof. It took a week to finish this work. When it 
was done, Robinson was happy. The cave was now safe! 
He had two rooms! The tent was kept for the sleeping 
room. Here hung the hammock and here he placed a 
chair and-table that he had made. The cave was used 
for a store-room. 


Lesson X 


Crusoe was afraid he would forget how long he had 
been shipwrecked. He wanted to keep a record of his 
days on the island. Of course he had no calendar. This 
did not hinder him. He learned to rely upon himself. 
He made a calendar- He drove a post into the ground. 
To the top of the post he nailed a board. On the board 
he wrote the date of the shipwreck. For every day he 
had been on the island he cut a notch in the post. Each 
Sunday he cut a larger notch. Then he could always tell 
how many weeks had passed. 


Lesson XI (Home Life) 


Robinson found he was very lonely on the island. Then 
he was glad he had saved the books from the ship. When 
he was tired of reading, he would often talk to his dogs 
or cats. He grew very fond of another pet which he had 
found on the island. This friend was a parrot. You can 
imagine how delighted Crusoe was when Polly learned to 
talk! She was a companion to the lonely man. Some- 
times the bird even frightened Crusoe! He would wonder 
who was speaking! Then he would sigh. Sometimes he 
cried, though he was now a grown man. Yet he never 
forgot to thank God for His goodness and mercy. 


Lesson XII 


When Robinson was most homesick, he worked hardest. 
He found that was the best way to forget his trouble. 
He made dishes of clay. He hunted and trapped th« 
animals that were useful for food or skins. From the 
skins he made clothes. He even made a fur parasol to 
match his strange suit. His food also meant work. He 
had to learn what fruits he dared eat. He must raise the 
barley for his bread. He must make baskets to carry 
the grain in. Crusoe had changed from an idle boy to an 
industrious man. 


Lesson XIII 


The lonely man lived quietly on his island for many 
years. He hunted and fished. He made his clothes and 
dishes. He tended his crops and cooked his food. He 
was now accustomed to his strange clothing. He was 
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Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


Singing 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 





Of speckled eggs the 


bird - ie sings And nests a- mong the trees; 


The sail -or sings of ropes and things In 





ships upon the seas; 


The chil-dren sing in far Japan; The chil-dren sing in Spain; The 


or - gan and the 





sing - ing in the rain. 


or - gan man Are 


even accustomed to living alone without complaining. 
But one day something strange happened! It frightened 
Crusoe more than he had ever been frightened before! 
He discovered the print of a man’s foot! It was not the 
size of Robinson’s footprint! He saw that it was that 
of another man. He ran home terrified. For a long time 
he stayed inside his home. At last he went out, but he 
always carried his gun. 


Lesson XIV 


After discovering the footprint, Crusoe became more 
cautious. He looked carefully around as he went from 
one end of the island to the other. He was always won- 
dering what visitors would be returning. One day he 
discovered what he had feared! He saw canoes coming 
towards the island! He saw that there were savages in 
the canoes! He saw them coming ashore! They wore 
no clothes and carried bows and arrows! Crusoe was so 
frightened that he hid behind his strong wall. 


Lesson XV 


When Crusoe at last ventured forth, he went over to 
some trees. There he secretly watched the savages. 
Suddenly one escaped. Crusoe saw this man was a pris- 
oner. ‘He shall be my servant on this island if I can 
save him,” thought Crusoe. The man was a fast runner. 
He drew nearer to Crusoe. The savages saw that they 
could not catch him, so they returned to the shore. Then 
Crusoe made signs to the poor creature. The man came 
joyfully. He-~kissed Crusoe’s feet. This was his promise 
to obey Crusoe as a master. 


Lesson XVI 


The savages soon left the island in their canoes. The 
prisoner was now the property of Crusoe. First the slave 
talked only by signs. Afterward he learned the language 
of his master. Crusoe was kind to the poor fellow. He 
made clothes for his servant. He taught him to use a 
gun. He always gave the man the same food as himself. 


This kind treatment made Crusoe dearly loved by Friday. 
The servant: had been given this’ name’ because he” had 
been saved on that day.. It was a happy day for both 
master and the negro to remember. 


Lesson XVII 


Three years had passed since Friday became the servant 
and friend of Crusoe. Each had grown fond of the other. 
Each had told of his former home. Friday had heard 
that it was twenty-eight years since Crusoe had been 
tossed on the island. He knew, too, that Crusoe still 
hoped that a ship might come and rescue him. So he 
always looked hopefully at the water. 


Lesson XVIII 


One day Friday did see what Crusoe had long awaited. 
The faithful fellow ran wildly to his master. He told of 
the big ship down by the shore. He had seen it as he was 
hunting for turtles. Then the two hurried to the place 
where the vessel was anchored. 


Lesson XIX 


They talked with the captain. Crusoe told him of the 
strange life on the island. The captain listened to the 
strange tale of his shipwreck and of his leaving home. 
Then he promised to carry the two to England. With a 
thankful heart Robinson invited the captain to visit his 
little tent. There the man saw how Crusoe had lived 
during the lonely years. “Gladly will I take you,” prom- 
ised the seaman. 


Lesson XX 


So with Friday and Crusoe the ship set sail. The goat- 
skin cap, the queer umbrella and the parrot were also 
given passage. Crusoe said, “I must keep them to remind 
me of the lessons I have learned.” While he was speaking 
the parrot called, “Good Robinson Crusoe!” Crusoe 
smiled. He was gazing far over the water toward England. 


Easter 


Who tells the little, growing things, 
Tells them sweet and true, 


What Power whispers ’neath the grass? § We may call it Resurrection 
Is it Nature? Is it Spring? 


That stirs beneath the sod, 


That this is Spring, Do the rootlets hear But a dearer name 
That robins sing, That Easter’s near 4 That means the same, 
That skies are soft and blue? And that the bluebirds sing? Is just to call it God. 


— Frederic A. Whiting 
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Children who live in the vast city of London are at a 
great disadvantage compared with their more fortunate 
friends whose home is in the country. Country children 
have a happy environment which attracts and teaches 
them unconsciously. Trees, wild flowers, the notes of the 
birds, the flight of the insects, the changes of the season 
in field and hedgerow — all these make an education for 
the children with eyes to see and ears to hear. 

The little Londoner has to be content with the “lungs” 
of London —the great open spaces of the smaller parks. 
Fortunately there are few districts that are not within 
easy reach of a park and it is the children’s favorite spot 





An April Sand-Table 


An English Teacher 
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for spending Saturdays and _ half-holidays. So, when 
teacher made the suggestion that they might try to make 
a model of the park and that it would give material for 
the term’s work in paper modeling, every face beamed 
with pleasure. 

To begin with, the children combined with teacher jin 
drawing up a plan on the blackboard and in indicating 
on it the various features. The easier models were taken 
first, then the more difficult. These were made week by 
week. When all were finished, the whole was laid out 
on the sand-table according to the plan. 

Then a background in pastels was drawn and “the 
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children enjoyed the final task of cutting out little Completed, the model was wheeled out into the central 
children, coloring them and placing them here and there _ hall very proudly. There all the children had an oppor- 
on the model. tunity of admiring it. 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher VIII 


A Monthly Department Conducted by Marion Paine Stevens 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 


Contest Letters 


Primary Epucation offers a prize of $2 each month 
for the best letter sent in on a specified subject. 

The subject for this month is “A Blackboard Game”; 
next month it is “The Kind of Recitation My Class Likes 
Best”; in June it is “A New Way to Review.” 

Address all contest letters of any kind about arithmetic 
to 

MarRI0N PAINE STEVENS 
Care of PRmIMARY EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Blackboard Games 


The blackboard is a well-nigh universal piece of edu- 
cational furniture. It is durable and inexpensive. Every 
school needs it. No school could be without it. 

It is really a wonderful invention: Through its use 
material of all sorts becomes readily visible to the largest 
class. And while care is necessary in order to safeguard 
children from eye strain, in the main we can use the black- 
board as much and as often as we wish. 

By means of the blackboard every class can enjoy many 
pleasant games. We print to-day fourteen such games 
which our readers have sent in, in the form of contest 
letters. The prize winner is Miss Muriel B. Needham 
of Chowchilla, Cal. 


Arithmetic Hop-Scotch 
(Prize Letter) 


The favorite game in my third grade room is Arith- 
metic Hop-Scotch. I draw fifty squares 4 x 4’”’ in a row 
across the board, numbering them from one to fifty, placing 
the numbers above the squares. Cards, each bearing 
a digit, are placed on the blackboard ledge, face toward 
the board. . 

A child walks to board, turns a card and writes his name 
in the square containing that number. He then replaces 
the card and chooses the next player from the class, who 
repeats the process. 

When the child plays his second turn, he adds the digit 
on the card to the number above “his” square and moves 
up to the square containing the sum. If his first square 
is 6 and his chosen card is 7, he erases his name in 
6 and writes his name in 13. Thus the game proceeds 
until some one reaches fifty or over. This child is the 
winner. ‘He has the honor of playing first in the next 
game. 

This game gives a thorough review of all addition com- 
binations. 

MurIEL B. NEEDHAM 
* Chowchilla, Cal. 


Card Passing Game 


The children stand ready at the board. The teacher 
stands at one end of the line with the entire “deck” of 
addition: and subfraction flash-cards. At a signal the 
cards are passed rapidly down the line until each child 
has one. The Teacher says, “Write!” Each child writes 
the combination on his card withthe answer. The teacher 
says “Pass!” Each child passes his card to his neighbor 
at his right and takes one from his neighbor at the left. 
The child at the extreme left takes his card each time from 
the teacher, and the child at extreme right lays his card 


on ledge by his side. The game continues as ‘the t 
gives the signals, “Write!” “Pass!” in quick successi 
Of course the teacher must keep a sharp look-out for mi 
takes. 

The game is an excellent one to develop speed of n 
as well as mind; it promotes independent thinki 
no child has time to copy from another; and it leav 
children stimulated and rested. 

MuvrieEt B. NEEDHAM 
Chowchil'a, ( 


Arithmetic Relay 


How we love Arithmetic Relay! It never fails to 
brighten the darkest day. An equal number in each 
row is requisite. The child in the last seat of each row 
is given a piece of chalk and a combination. For instance, 
first row 24, next row 58 and so forth. At the tap of the 

+9 +6 
bell each child with the chalk runs forward, writes his 
combination on the board and returns to his seat, passing 
his chalk to the child next in front. The work done first 
on the board counts one for the winner’s row. This is 
repeated with succeeding rows, coming one row nearer the 
front each time. When the points are counted the teacher 
writes “This row won!” on the board directly in front 
of the victors. : 
Murret B. NEEDHAM 
Chowchilla, Cal. 


Another Relay Game 


A game that my pupils thoroughly enjoy both indoors 
and outdoors is the Relay Race. Of course we play it 
in many ways, but I think they like the Blackboard Relay 
Race best of all. ( 

The children stand in two rows facing the board. While 
the leaders are choosing their sides, I quickly step to the 
board, and if it is a second grade class, place the most 
difficult combinations, as many as there are children on 
a side, on each board. The examples on the two boards 
are alike. 

The leaders are ready and at the word “Go!” they step 
forward and write the correct answer to the first example. 
When they have finished, they are followed in turn by 
each child until the last one has placed his answer. The 
line finishing first is the winner. He plays three times 
and if a child makes a mistake it keeps his side from 
winning unless another child in the same row sees the 
mistake and corrects it. This is splendid drill, teaching 
each pupil to think and act quickly. 

In third grade I use multiplication problems, and in 
first the easy combinations. 

M. S. McG 
Rennert, South Carolina 


Umbrella Game 


Primary children live in the realm of their imagination. 

They show great interest in games where they are 
some one or something else. 

“April’s Umbrella” is a very interesting Arithmetic de 
vice. 

I let each child be a cloud. Each problem was a rail- 
drop. Then I drew a large umbrella upon the board. 
Above this I drew circles representing clouds. I (filled 
each with small raindrop problems. Each child was 
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to solve the problems in his cloud. If he failed to 
do this the raindrop had to remain in the cloud, if he solved 
it he was allowed to transfer the problem to the umbrella. 
The child that could get the most drops of rain upon the 
umbrella was the winner. He was then allowed to fill 
the clouds with raindrops for the next group of children. 

April reading words or spelling words may be substituted 
for problems. ye 

This game appeals to the play element in the child and 
at the same time is instructive and keeps him in tune with 
e season. 

PEARL CARSCH 
Cornett, Nebraska 


‘‘Going Fishing”’ 


In a first grade room, it requires a great deal of origi- 
nality on the part of the teacher to keep up the interest 
of the children. 

This little blackboard game has been a great help in 
learning difficult number combinations. I say to the 
children, “Would you like to go fishing this morning? 
[his is the fish-pond (drawing upon the blackboard 
a large circle.) It is just full of fish. Here is one (print- 
ing a combination) and here another, this is a large fish” 

inting a hard combination.) 

As I continue filling the pond with fish the children 
ire eagerly reading silently. 

The pointer is the fish-pole. John takes the pole 
irst and tries to catch as many fish as he can. If he fails 
to give a correct answer he has lost his fish and another 
child tries. 

The children love this game and keep accurate count 
of how many fish each child has caught. Great pride 
is shown by the child who catches them all. 

Rugy L. Barrows 
North Easton, Mass. 


Ca‘endar Game 


Having originated a little Blackboard Number Game, 
which has proved interesting and helpful to my pupils, 
[ am sending it for the April contest. I am a first grade 
teacher, but it could be used in higher grades by select- 
ing harder numbers. 

I cut figures from old calendar sheets (large ones) 
and mounted them on tag board. On the blackboard 
I put simple combinations, such as: 


5 4 6 S 


2) a »” - 


using simple combinations to 20. 

I put up enough for the whole class. When ready for 
the game, the children cover their eyes, and I put a number 
card on each desk, with the number face downward. When 
the signal is given, each pupil looks at his number, and 
runs af once to the cxample of which his number is the 
answer. 

They turn the numbers face downward, until all who 
know the proper place to take have gone to the board; 
then all turn the numbers over and, if any mistakes have 
been made, they are corrected by other pupgls. By cover- 
ing the answer, each one has to do his own adding, as he 
cannot get help from one who may have a similar com- 
bination. In a short time the children learn to add very 
quickly, and are eager to get to the board first. 

My aim in the game is to secure quick recognition of 
the numbers themselves. When the game is over, the 
children tell the name of their number as they pass the 
card in. c 

Bessie B. TRIBBETT 
Richmond, Va. 


Estimation Game 


_After working with the ruler and yard stick, I drew a 
line on the board for each child in the room. These lines 
ranged in length from one inch to one yard. Each child 
wrote, under the line assigned to it, the estimated length 
and then passed to its seat. 

A tester was then appointed for each board. The 
teacher was the assistant tester. The most accurate 
tester was voted salesman for our January clearance sale. 

Bess Drxon 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


A Race 


We studied division as the inverse of multiplication. 
Thus: 


"IO BO bo bo 


8 


How many twos does it take to make eight? 

How many twos can we get out of eight? We had 
worked out the one-half, so originated what we called 
“Because Problems.” 


lo of 8=4 because4 X2=8 
2X4=8 


We now decided to have a race. On one board appeared: 


5 of 8 = because 
+ of 2 = because 
5 of 6 = because 
tof4 = because 


Another board dealt thus with 4 of 10. 4 of 20, 4 of 12, 
4 of 14 and a third board had 4 of 18, 4 of 16, 4 of 24 and 
4 of 22. Three.children were chosen for the first race. 
Each faced the teacher till the signals: Turn — Begin — 
were given. The race continued till the time was called. 
The racewinner’s name was written on the board in blue 
chalk * 

The numbers at the different boards were changed for 
the races which followed. The races continued until 
every child had had a chance. If there is no blue chalk 
winner in any of the races, there will be a red chaJk winner. 

&- Bess Dixon 
Warrensburg. Mo. 


The Teacher Game 


The “Blackboard Game,” which I call the “Teacher 
Game,” I find very helpful in teaching numbers to small 
children. By the use of this game many combinations 
may be learned in a short time, without so much of the 
tedious drill with cards. 

I use the cards, however, but after learning them from 
the board, in this way, it is very easy to teach them from 
cards. 

I begin with two or three easy number combinations 
on the board, I choose one child to be the teacher in my 
place. As all are very anxious to be chosen, I take 
some one who is very straight and all ready. She takes 
the pointer and chooses a child for her pupil who comes 
to the front of the room and faces the other children, thus 
turning her back to the board. The little teacher then 
points to a combination on board, which all the class 
give. The pupil then takes the pointer from the teacher 
and turning to the board finds the one given by . class. 
If found correctly, she becomes the teacher. and chooses 
the next child to be the pupil, but should she fail,. the 
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teacher shows her the right combination and she takes 
her seat, the first teacher choosing again. 

This is very interesting and gives each child a chance 
to try. While I use many other games, my little ones 
never seem to tire of this one. I usually keep the old 
combinations on the board and add new ones as fast as 
the children are able to learn them. 

Lian A. BUDLONG 
Hopkinton Graded School 
Ashaway, R. I 


Reds and Blues — A Game of Sides 


Every teacher knows the necessity of drill, constant 
drill, particularly in the third grade, where mastery of 
the number facts takes such an important part in the 
arithmetic work. But the important task is to find methods 
and devices by which ‘to “camouflage” the drill part, 
and to make the work interesting. 

This blackboard game has proved a wonderful success 
in my third grade. The class is divided into the “Reds” 
and the “Blues,” and this is the way we play our game. 
We first choose our Score-keeper, who takes his place at 
the board, marking off two columns, one for each team. 

Suppose we are drilling on the number 6 in multipli- 
cation. The following numbers are put on the board: 


36 12 

6 48 
54 24 
18 42 
30 60 


A child from each team is sent to the board with a ruler. 
Then the race begins, and such excitement! “Five 6’s,” 
I say. Each tries to touch the number 30 first. “Eight 
6’s,” etc. The children are warned to locate the number 
before touching their ruler to the board, for the minute 
their ruler touches a number they cannot change. This 
prevents confusion. The candidates remain at the board 
only a few minutes in order to allow all to have a chance, 
so every minute counts. How they work! 
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The Score-keeper records in" this manner: 





At the end of the game, he chooses some one to coun 
up the totals, which are grouped in:sixes. This gives 
practice in counting by sixes. 

Each team has its flag and a candidate from the winning 
team places the flag of his team in a holder below the 
American flag, where it remains all day. 

Auice A. Lipsey 
| Kingston, Mass. 


A Watch Factory Game 


After learning to tell time, we ran a watch factory for 
two days. The children searched catalogues for clocks 
and open-faced watches. We pasted,these on each of the 
blackboards. We appointed two watch testers for each 
— The head tester at the front board reported 

us: 

O. K. 


Watch No. 1. 6.30 
" 6 O. K. etc. 


2. 7.50 


If the head tester made a mistake, the assistant tester 
corrected. The testers at the other boards reported. 

The second day, we were all watch-makers.- On the 
boards, I had drawn a circle for each child in the room. 
Above each circle, I had written the time that each clock 
was to be started after its completion. 

The children put the Roman Numbers i1 the correct 
place, made the hands and had them poiit to the time 
designated. Each child was then made a tester for another 
child’s watch. If everything was correct, O. K. was 
placed beneath the watch. : 

Bess Drxon 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


Getting Over the Line 


A blackboard game is one of value, for in it the child, 
through the eye, absorbs the number facts presented. 
Competition always creates enthusiasm and interest in 
the child; he puts his all into it that he may outstrip his 
rival. The following competitive game is one of which 
children are especially fond, and for which they ask often. 

As the 45 combimations are usually taught by families 
this device may be used with any one of them. For ex- 
ample, the 6 family. Place on the board;the following: 

6 6 
1 3 


6 6 
9 2 


6 6/|6 6 6 6 
7 5 : 4 8 0 6 
| 

The lower numbers may be placed in any order not 
consecutive. Divide the children into 2 sides. Each 
side may have a name which is written on the board, and 
a score may be kept. A child is chosen from each side 
and beginning at opposite ends, they write the sums, 
working toward the center, the object being to get over 
the dividing line. If each child gets to the line, it is called 
a tie, and the same number is put down for the score of 
each side. If one child gets over the line and his sums 
are correct, his side gets the score number. Continue 
until each has had a turn. Then add the scores. 

This game may also be played with subtraction and 
multiplication. 





EpNA CLARKE 
Des Moines, Towa 










Poster Picture VIII 
Kate Mann Franklin 
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The Friday Afternoon Story Hour 
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Alice E. Allen 


Bluebird Stories 


First Week 


A LITTLE BOY OF BELGIUM 


Last week I told you something about the quaint old 
cities of Belgium. One of the quaintest “and oldest is 
Ghent. It stands where two rivers come together in the 
wild beauty of Flanders. 

Ghent has canals running up and down and across it. 
It is really a city of islands joined together by bridges. 
If you lived there, you might, perhaps, cross two or three 
of these bridges on your way to school, or when you wént 
to market for fruit and vegetables. I’m sure you would 
stop often to watch the busy boats going up and down. 

On the twenty-ninth of August, 1862, in the city of 
Ghent, a little boy was born. His father’s name was 
Maeterlinck. He belonged to a family that had lived in 
Flanders for hundreds of years. The new baby was named 
Maurice. I think some good fairy-folk must have been 
around at his birth to give him gifts. Perhaps one of 
them dangled a sack of rainbow dreams up and down 
before his eyes, so radiant that he must always see them. 
Maybe one touched the baby hand with the power to 
write. And still another, perhaps, put something in the 
baby-heart to keep it always young. 

When he was still a little boy, Maurice went to live in 
a queer dull little town called Oostacker. It was on a 
canal that came from Ghent. I’m sure the house must 
have held pleasant things, or things that looked pleasant 
to the little boy. And outside, there was a garden. It 
was like other gardens in some ways — it had roses in it, 
and bees and butterflies and birds. But it was different 
from most of our gardens because it was so near the canal 
that the ships seemed to slip right through it. Think of 
having a real canal and real ships for playthings. Of 
course, with the ships passing up and down, going from 
place to place, and with the blossoms and winds and 
waters to help, Maurice dreamed and made up stories. 

But by and by he had to leave his “‘make-believing”’ 
and go back to Ghent to school. We are told that it was 
a very strict school. I think the boy didn’t like it as well 
as the garden and the canal. Books were interesting 
things, to be sure, and set him to wondering about all 
sorts of subjects. But out-of-doors was better. I’m sure 
he used to watch the busy life of the canals from the 
bridges. And I’m sure he loved the bells in their quaint 
old belfries. In one of these belfries, you know, with 
forty-three others, lived “Old Ronald the Bell.” It was 


he, you remember, that tolled for fires and rang for victory. 
Perhaps the old bells told stories to the schoolboy. Any- 
how his head was still full of stories and fancies and strang 

thoughts. 

So after awhile that hand that had been told to write 
began to write down the things in his head. Strange, 
mysterious little things he wrote — bits of verse and prose, 
some of which were published. 

Now his family wanted him to be a lawyer. Perhap 
they didn’t know he had been intended from the start t 
be a writer. He tried to study law. But stories an: 
poems would get in the way and have to be written. 

When he was twenty-four he left Ghent and Belgiw 
and went to Paris to live. But the dreams and fancies 
went along, and were more real to him than the dry ol 
law books. 

We read that he didn’t have a good voice for speaking 
He did have a ready hand for writing. After awhile h 
gave up the law and did the thing he liked best to do. 

His father died. And Maurice Maeterlinck went ba: 
to Oostacker to his canal and his garden. One of hi 
windows, we read, showed him a “dark land of marshes, 
of pools, and of oak and pine forests.” And “betwee 
enormous willows” there was “a straight and gloomy 
canal.” 

Of course these things got into his stories — you'll find 
them there when you come to read what he has writte: 
Some of them are strange and mysterious and gloomy. 
But the man, himself, doesn’t look sad or mysterious 
Do you know his picture? He is big and strong looking. 
His eyes look as if he might see into the inside of things, 
somehow, just a8 they do. But his heart has stayed quit: 
quite young. 

He was a very simple sort of man. We read that onc 
when he was invited to a dinner, he said he would go if t! 
dinner was not too formal. “I am a peasant,” he said. 

When he wasn’t writing, he was out-of-doors. H 
rowed on the canal in summer and skated in winter. H 
walked in the woods or rode his wheel along the count 
roads. He had many hives of bees and loved to wat 
them and study their ways. He studied flowers, t 
When he writes about bees and flowers he makes the 
seem alive like people. He loved dogs, too. We are tol 
he once,tried to teach a dog to sing. 

By and by, there came into Maeterlinck’s head, 
beautiful little fairy-play or fairy-story. Because his hea 
still loved to “make believe” and his heart had neve 
quite grown up, this play was just the kind litt 








children everywhere love and want to hear agai 
and again. 

It is full of the pink of dawn and the starry dar] 
It is sweet with forest and stream. And there ar 
other things in it, too — stately halls a-gleam wit 
wonderful colors; fire, light, fairies, children — oh, 
yes, and a wonderful dog and cat. And always jus 
ahead of ts in the story, there flits a lovely bir 
like a bit of blue dropped from the April sky. 


Maeterlinck’s “Bluebird” didn’t stay in Belgiun 
It spread its wings and flew to France and to 
England. It was played in great theatres 
packed and. breathless houses. Big folk and litt 
folk laughed amd:wept and went wild over it. O 
swift wings it trossed the ocean. Here it foun 
a whole country full of little folk who love fairie- 
and the things they do. Now, in our homes and 
schools, in our theatres and moving pictures, that 
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same Bluebird has built its nest and is always ready to 
sing us its song. 


So, children, when you send your best to Belgium, 


remember here is something very choice, very tender, 








A Canal 


that has come to us from there — the little fairy-play of 


Maurice Maeterlinck’s, called ‘The Bluebird.” 


My Choice 


I’d rather laugh, a bright-haired boy, 
Than reign, a gray-beard king! — Holme 


I Remember 


I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
The little windows where the sun, 
Came peeping in at morn. 


I remember, I remember, 
The roses red and white, 
The violets and lily-cups, 
Those flowers made of light. 


I remember, I remember, 
The fir-trees dark and high, 

[ used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. — Hood 


Build on, and make thy castles high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies, 
Listen to voices in the upper air, 
Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries. — Longfellow 


The Bells 


You bells in the steeples, ring, ring out your changes, 
How many so ever they be, 

And let the brown meadow-lark’s notes as he ranges, 
Come over, come over to me. 


I wish and I wish that the spring would go faster, 
Nor long summer bide so late, 

And I could grow on like the foxglove and aster, 
For some things are ill to wait. 


I wait for my story — the birds cannot sing it, 
Not one as he sings on the tree, 

The bells cannot ring it, but long years, O bring it — 
Such as I wish it to be! — Jean Ingelox 


Ships 


O boats that glide 
All up and down 

Past country-side 
And busy town, 


I watch you go, 
I watch you come, 
Now fast, now slow, 
Your great wheels hum. 


All night, all day, 
I’d like to sail 
Away, away, 
f& Through sun and gale. 


And see strange ports, 
In far-off lands, 

And crumbling forts, 
And coral strands. 


Dear little child, 
Do you not know 
All free and wild 
® Your own ships go — 


A long, long fleet, 
That softly gleams, 
Of fancies sweet, 
And radiant dreams? 


Each eager thought — 
O far more free 
It flies, than aught 
Upon the sea! — A.’ E. A 


Drifting 
O happy ship, 
To rise and dip 
With the blue crystal at your lip, 
O happy crew, 
My heart with you 
Sails and sails and sings anew. — 7. B. Rea 


The’ Sea Sings to the Garden 


I have swung for ages to and fro, 
I have striven in vain to reach thy feet 
O garden of joy, whose walls are low, 
And odors are so sweet! — Rossiter W. Raymond 


Second Week 
THE FAIRY’S VISIT 


(Adapted from ‘*The Bluebird”’ 


Once upon a time — a‘Christmas time, too — two little 
children were doing one of the strangest things ever chil- 
dren did. They had been put to bed in their little cots - 
just two little wood-cutter’s children they were — and 
the lamp had been turned out. Then all of a sudden — 
the lamp had lighted itself! If they’d looked very closely, 
maybe they would have seen that, this time, the flame 
was of a lovely blue tinge, instead of the red-orange it had 
been before. Fairy-things were beginning to happen, you 
see, and this was a fairy-flame, the color of twilight skies 
and dawn-mists and other lovely fairy things. 

But I haven’t told you yet what the children were 
doing that was so unusual. They had jumped out of bed 
to look across the street. They could see straight into a 
grand house, where, on Christmas Eve, the little folks were 
having a party. They saw the children come. They saw 
them play and dance. And by and by they saw them 
eating cakes. And this is what these two little wood- 
cutter’s children were doing in their window where the 
fairy-flame was burning softly blue. They were making 
believe that some of those delicious Christmas goodies, 
all nuts and cream and icing and spices, were theirs. 
They were pretending to eat them, and smacking their 
hungry little lips over them, just as if they had really had 
some. 

Mytyl, the dear little girl, had really and truly had 
some cakes once, when she was small, she remembered. 
Tyltyl, the dear little boy, thought he knew quite well 
just how they would taste, if he really did have. some. 
And so» they danced about their poor little room and 
ate make-believe cakes, and had _ the .best time. 

And then a Fairy came. A real live’Fairy sh€-was, too, 
with hooked nose, pointed chin, long wand, cap-and 
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And what do you suppose she wanted? Grass that could 
sing and a bird that was blue. 

Very politely little Tyltyl told the Fairy that while 
they had plenty of grass, none of it would sing. 

Mytyl said that Tyltyl had a bird. But Tyltyl said 
that he couldn’t give that away because it was his. 

The Fairy wanted to see the bird. Tyltyl pointed it 
out in its cage near by. But the Fairy said that the 
bird wasn’t blue enough. She wanted it for her little 
daughter who was sick. And it must be very blue indeed. 
And then she told Tyltyl and Mytyl that they must go 
at once and seek for the bird that was blue. 

I can’t tell you all the interesting things the Fairy said 
and Tyltyl said and Myltyl said. You must read all those 
things in just the words the Fairy and the children used, 
themselves. But the Fairy was surprised when she found 
what the little folks had been doing when she came to 
see them — eating make-believe cakes and having such 
a good time doing it. And not being sorry or angry or 
hurt because the rich children across the street could have 
what they wanted and couldn’t have, being poor. But 
when Tyltyl asked the Fairy to look and see how beautiful 
it was in the great house over the way, she told him that 
his own little house was just as beautiful, if only he could 
see it. And she grew quite angry with Tyltyl when he 
said he had good eyes, and yet couldn’t see that she was 
young and fair and golden-haired. 

By and by, she gave Tyltyl a little green hat to wear 
on his search for the bird that was blue. It was the dearest 
jittle hat, too, with a cockade. And in the cockade was 
something that twinkled and gleamed like a little star. 

The Fairy told Tyltyl that this was the wonderful 
diamond that made people see. She showed him how to 
use it. Put the hat on your head and turn the diamond 
to the left, it opened your eyes so you could see things 
just as they are. “Another sort of twist to the diamond, 
Still another, 


and you looked way back into the past. 
and you looked away into the future. 
Tyltyl was delighted with the diamond. He put the 
hat on his head. He turned the diamond a little, and — 
Oh, so many things happened all at once! 
First of all, maybe, the Fairy grew as young and fair 
as you’ve ever seen. And everything about the poor 


little room grew beautiful beyond any words. The walls 
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turned a lovely blue and flashed with precious stones’ 
The furniture grew rich and costly. The spinning-wheel 
began to buzz and hum all by itself. And the old clock 
winked and smiled. Its door swung open noiselessly, and 
out of it came a troop of dear, rosy little folks — “pretty 
ladies,” Tyltyl called them. 

The Fairy said they were really Hours. How they did 
dance about to soft, sweet fairy-music that came from 
somewhere or other. And suddenly, out of the great 
bread-pan, where Mother had set the bread-loaves to rise, 
came a crowd of eager, crusty little men to join in the 
dance. They were the souls of the loaves of bread. 

The fire leaped straight out of his hearth and became 
the most wonderful real live being, all red and gold. And 
he chased after the bread-loaves. 

Something began to sing from the tap. Suddenly, out 
of it gushed a little fountain all green sparkles and pearls. 
And out of this fountain sprang a tearful, beautiful little 
creature, who was the soul of Water. Water at once 
began to fight Fire. 

The milk-jug upset and broke. Up sprang a meek, 
bashful, timid little thing, which was the soul of Milk. 
And the sugar-loaf split his paper and became a tall being 
in blue and white. 

And funniest of all, the dog and cat disappeared. And 
in their places were two strange little creatures. The one 
with the dog’s face was really Tylo, the dog. And the 
one with the cat’s face was Tylette, the cat. Tylo wanted 
to kiss Tyltyl and Mytyl, whom he loved best im all the 
world. Dogs are just like that, you know. When they 
love you, you can be good or bad, they go right on loving 
you just the same. But Tylette, the cat, while he offered 
his paw and said nice things too, was really a little sly and 
tricky. You do need to watch your cat. Sometimes, even 
when he purrs, he sticks out his claws and scrat you. 

But all these strange little people who filled the cottage, 
were forgotten all in a minute. For suddenly, the lamp 
fell from the table. Out of its flame came the most beauti- 
ful maiden you can think of, all soft rainbow colors, with 
a face radiant as sunrise. 

“That is Light,” whispered the Fairy, while the children 
gazed, wide-eyed, at the beautiful, joyous creature, smiling 
at them. And when she smiled, behold — round and round 
on their shelves spun the saucepans. Out of the linen 

press peeped lovely fabrics of 





all sorts and colors. Down 
from the loft came rags and 
tatters, all splendid, too. 

Just at that very moment 
came sounds from thenext room. 

“Daddy is coming!” cried 
Tyltyl. 

“Turn the diamond—quick- 
ly!” cried the Fairy. “Oh, not 
guite so quickly!” she added. 

But Tyltyl’s frightened fin- 
gers had turned the diamond — 
just a little too quickly. The 
Fairy had time to go back to 
being an old woman with a 
hump and a hooked nose. The 
spinning-wheel stopped spin- 
ning. Many of the other thing 
changed back to what they were 
at first. But, try as he would, 
one of the loaves of Bread 
wouldn’t squeeze back into his 
pan. Fire couldn’t get back 
into his chimney. Water 
couldn’t find her tap. Sugar 
couldn’t get into his wrap- 
pings. Oh, such a time as there 
was then! Bread cried. Fire 
rushed wildly about. Water 
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wept. Sugar and Milk didn’t know what to do. Tylo 
and Tylette could still talk and laugh. And glad 
enough they were that the diamond turned too quickly 
for them to go back to being just ordinary cat and dog. 

Then the Fairy told them that they must all go on the 
journey with Tyltyl and Mytyl to find the wonder-bird 
for her little sick girl. They were all frightened and 
timid and didn’t want to do such an unheard-of thing. 
All? Oh, no! Light stood serene and radiant, ready to 
go anywhere and do anything she could to find beauty, 
joy and all good things. And somebody else was ready 
to go, too— Tylo, the dog. Of course, he wanted to go 
with his little master and mistress, anywhere, everywhere. 

So this strange company — Tyltyl, Mytyl, Light, Tylo, 
Tylette, Fire, Water, Bread, Sugar and Milk started off 
together on their long, dangerous journey to find the 
Bluebird. 


Fairy Folks 


The story-books have told you 
Of the fairy-folks so nice, 
That make their leather aprons 
Of the ears of little mice. 
And wear the leaves of roses, 
Like a cap upon their heads, 
And sleep at night on thistle-down, 
Instead of feather-beds. — Alice Cary 


Fairies 
Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men. 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together, 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather. 


Down along the rocky shore, 
Some make their home, 
They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam. 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain-lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs 
All night awake — William Allingham 


A Shining Hour 


Little I hear and nothing I see, 
Wrapped in that veil by fairies spun, 
The solid earth is vanished for me, 
And the shining hours speed noiselessly, 
A woof of shadow and sun. 
— “In the Mist,” Sarah Woolsey 


Third Week 


THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY 


(Adapted from “The Bluebird’) 


First of all, they went to the Fairy’s house. There 
from Bluebeard’s great old chest, they chose what clothes 
they wanted to wear on their journey. Of course, you 
want to hear how everyone was dressed. 

Tyltyl picked out a suit as much like Hop o’ my Thumb’s 
as he possibly could. He wore scarlet knickerbockers, 
blue jacket, white stockings and tan shoes. Mytyl made 
herself into a dear little Red Riding Hood, and then bor- 
rowed Cinderella’s slippers to wear on her feet. Light 
was the loveliest thing you ever saw. She seemed all 
pale-gold, shot through with the bright colors of dawn 
noon and sunset. Tylo strutted along in red dress-coat, 
all gold-lace, white breeches, top-boots, and a shiny hat. 
Tylette, who was very proud of his own glossy black furs, 
wore only a cloak of deep violet over them. But he set 
a three-cornered hat on his head and carried a dress-sword. 
Bread, who was a great stout person, wore crimson. Above 
his red puffed-out cheeks, rose a funny turban. He carried 
a scimitar. When anyone was hungry, he could slice off 
a piece of himself and give it to them, you see. He carried, 
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also, the cage to put the Bluebird in, when he was found. 
Sugar wore silk, half blue and half white. His fingers were 
sticks of barley sugar. When he broke off one or two, 
new fingers grew at once. Bread and Sugar were handy 
people to take on a journey. Milk wore her own favorite 
color, cream-white. Fire was the most wonderful thing! 
His coat was fire-red, lined with deep gold. A sort of 
aigrette on his head waved and flamed and flashed wherever 
he went. Water was lovely in blue-green, all ripples. 
Her head-dress was made of water-flowers and seaweeds. 

I can’t begin to tell you all the wonderful things that 
happened to Tyltyl and Mytyl on this journey to find the 
Bluebird. Some were sad and strange. Some were 
beautiful and glad. All were wonderful. 

All alone, they went to the Land of Memory. At the 
entrance of this Land, grew great fragrant white pansies 
of thought. In the Land of Memory, they found a bird 
which seemed beautifully blue. They put it into their 
cage. But when they came away and gave it to Light, 
it was only a blackbird, after all. 

Then, with all the company except Light, they visited 
the Palace of Night. Of course, Light had nothing to 
do with darkness, so she couldn’t go. This e was a 
great, dark, weird place. Brave little Tyltyl, with faithful 
Tylo beside him, opened door after door, to find the precious 
Bluebird, and had many strange adventures with the 
things that belong to Night. 

Some of these were foolish enough, like “Terrors” and 
“Ghosts.” Then there were the Wars, which wanted to 
get out and make everyone trouble. They had to be 
forced back by all the company together. Then there 
were some beautiful things which belong to Night, too, 
‘such as Perfumes, Stars, Dew and Songs of Nightingales. 


(Continued on page 246) 
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; The Belgian National Anthem 
English Words by Music by F. Campenhout 
Florence Attenborough Harmonized by 


Allegro marziale Gustave Ferrari 






4.Theyears of sla-ve - ry are__ past, 


Bel-gian re-joic - es once more; Cou-rage re-stores to him at 











2 rights he held Strong and 








clasp will be 





Keep-ing the an-cient flag un - 
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To fling its 


King, for Right,and Li - ber 


watch -ful world: 


King, for Right,and Li-ber - ty! 
— 


i 


- ful world: 


To fling its mes - sage on 


for Right, and Li - ber - ty! 


For__ King, for Right, and Li-ber - ty!__ 


To King Albert. 


The kings of earth are gathered and gone by — 

Sing the four winds of heaven; and with them sing 

The high victorious tides that hourly bring 

In-rushing message of fresh victory. 

And from their places, all the stars that cry 
“Onward” to this worn world, with triumphing 

Lean and take heed of one far, flame-lit thing. 


One human brightness in its sovereignty. 

O king and leader, of a mightier host 

Even than thine own — at last to see thee stand 
Fronting the nations of this earth again! 

A king, a stronghold — for the uttermost 
Far-follower after light with sword in hand; 
Defender of the Faith — to hearts of men..—"Sel. 
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Friday Afternoon Story Hour 


(Continued from page 243) 


And at last, Tyltyl opened the door into the most beautiful 
gardens —all dreams and moonbeams. Here the very 
air was blue with bluebirds. Tyltyl and Mytyl and Tylo 
caught all the birds they could. They hurried back to 
Light with them, only to find them all faded and lifeless. 

Light comforted them and told them-the Bluebird who 
could live in the day had not yet been found. So they 
went on. 

Among other wonderful places, they went to the Palace 
of iness. Here they met the most delightful little 
folk, ed the “Little Happinesses of Home” ~- these 
joyous little things we have, everyone of us, every day. 

One of them is The Happiness of Being Well. And there 
were The Happiness of Pure Air, The Happiness of Loving 
One’s Parents, The Happiness of Blue Sky, The Happiness 
of the Forest, The Happiness of Sunny Hours, The Happi- 
ness of Spring, Happiness of Sunsets, Happiness of Seeing 
the Stars Rise, Happiness of Winter Fire, Happiness of 
Innocent Thoughts, and Happiness of Running Barefoot 
in the Dew. If there are any of these Happinesses you 
haven’t met, most of them are right in your own home, 
you know. Look around when you get there again, and 
see how many of them you can find. 

Now Tyltyl didn’t see the Bluebird anywhere in the 
Palace of Happiness. And when he asked about it, all 
the little Happinesses laughed. 

In this same radiant Palace of Happiness, were the 
Happiness of Great Joys—some of which you’ll know 
by and by. And there was one — the best happiness of 
all— The Happiness of Mother’s Love. Do you know 
Tyltyl and Mytyl had known that Happiness all their 
lives, but had never before seen how beautiful she was? ~ 

Tyltyl and Mytyl went with the others to other places, 
too. One was called the Kingdom of the Future. It was 
all soft blue lights and lovely mysteries. And here lived 
the dear little children who hadn’t yet been born. These 
dear, queer little folks had all sorts of new gifts and dis- 
coveries they were getting ready to take down to earth 
with them. Tyltyl and Mytyl saw some of them go away 
when Father Time called them. Then they heard, very far 
off, but very sweet, the song of the Mothers waiting to 
take care of them. 

They went to the forest, too. The Oak was there, the 
Elm, the Beech, the Lime-tree, the Fir, the Cypress, the 
Birch, the Chestnut, the Ivy, the Poplar and the Willow. 
There, too, were the animals, such as the Wolf, the Pig, 
the Ox, the Cow, the Sheep, the Rabbit and others. 

When Tyltyl turned the diamond, out of the Trees and 
the Animals came their souls. The Fir-tree’s soul was 
tall and quiet. The Willow’s was sad. The Poplar’s was 
gay and talkative. The Beech had an elegant soul. And 
the soul of the Birch was_white, reserved and restless. 
The Oak was very, very old. He wore a long green-gown 
edged with moss and lichens. He was crowned with 
mistletoe. He was blind and leaned on a strong staff. 
His long white beard floated on the wind. Tyltyl was sure 
the Bluebird was perched on his shoulder. 

Now the Trees didn’t feel kindly toward Tyltyl and 
Mytyl. To begin with, their father was a wood-cutter, 
you remember. The Oak told Tyltyl that his father had 
put to death, in his family alone, six hundred Oak sons, 
four hundred seventy-five uncles and aunts, twelve hun- 
dred cousins, three hundred and eighty daughters and 
twelve thousand great-grandsons. 

Wasn’t that dreadfulb Do you think it was true? 
Tyltyl’s father, being a wood-cutter, had cut down a large 
number of trees. So it wasn’t strange that the Trees 
didn’t feel kindly toward his children, or that they would 
not help find the Bluebird for them. The animals, too, 
didn’t like it because man was their lord and master. They 
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had to do whatever he wanted them to— most of them. 
They decided that this was their chance to rebel. Poor 
Tyltyl — it went hard with him when Trees and Animals 
all turned against him. The worst of it was, because 
Tylette had wished it, his faithful friend, Tylo, had 
been bound fast with ivy and tied to the root of a tree. 
But when Tylo heard his little master’s call for help, he 
broke his bonds, just as your dog would, and came rushing 
to help him. Between them they did great things. But 
even so, they must have been conquered, if suddenly into 
the forest Light hadn’t come. 

“Turn your diamond, Tyltyl,” she said. 

Sure enough — there was the diamond. And all in a 
twinkling of it back into the Trees rushed their souls, and 
back into the Animals rushed their souls. The forest was 
still and beautiful in the dawn, with a peaceful cow and 
sheep grazing-on the hillside nearby. 

But after all these visits to the Land of Memory, the 
Palace of Night, the Palace of Happiness, the Kingdom 
of the Future and the Forest, there was no Bluebird in 
the cage. And the time came when the Fairy’s spell was 
over. Tyltyl and Mytyl must go back to being just 
wood-cutter’s children again. 

There were many good-byes to be said. 

Bread said that although never again would Tyltyl and 
Myty] hear him speak, he would still be near them, in the 
bread-pan, on the shelf, on the table, beside the soup — 
one of the oldest friends of man. 

“But where’s an older friend than fire?” asked Fire. 
They would still hear his snappy voice on the hearth, he 
said. And he would roast chestnuts for them many and 
many a time. But oh! how his good-bye kisses scorched 
the children’s faces and hands. 

Water was very sad about leaving them. Her kisses 
were gentle. She promised she would always sing to 
them from spring and stream, even in the gurgle of the tap. 

Milk could always be found in the jug. And Sugar was 
meltingly sweet in his good-byes. 

The Cat and Dog didn’t want to go back to being just 
plain cat and dog again. They’d had such a good time 
on the journey! The Dog begged the children to under- 
stand what he would try to say to him, hereafter, in his 
bark. And he promised to be very good, and even offered 
to kiss the Cat. . 

It was hardest of all to say good-bye to Light, who had 
been such a true, kind friend all the way. The children 
begged of her to stay with them always. But that she 
could not do. But she promised to watch over them. 

And they could always find her, she told them, in star 
and moonbeam, in the freshness of dawn, and in the cheer 
of the evening lamp. 

Then! the clock struck eight! 


Night 


I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls, 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls. 
— Longfellow, in “Hymn to the Night” 


The Forest 


Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest 
That seemeth best of all. — Alice Cary 


Song of the Wood Nymphs 


Come here, come here and lie 

By whispering stream, 

And race along green paths till close of day 
And laugh alway! 


Or else through half the year 
On rushy floor 


(Continued on pag 248) 
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The French Reel 


Bertha L. Swope 
Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


f‘HE following is a simple folk dance that may be 

done by the girls of any grade above the third. 

S It is very effective if the girls are dressed in the 

dress of the French peasant. The skirt may be 

made of blue, white or red with contrasting bands for 

trimming. The girdles are black, the waists white. They 

wear gay colored stockings. The photograph shows 
position and costume. 


Groups of four thus: 
x O 
0 x 


Partners facing each other. 
First Figure 


First line of music. Shake partner’s right hand, then 
left hand — 4 measures. 

Shake corner’s right hand, then left hand — 4 measures. 
Each hand shake takes 2 measures. 


Second Figure 


First line of music repeated. 

(2) Clap both hands together, then right hand of 
partner. 

Clap both hands together, then left hands of partner. 

Clap both hands together, then lean to left side and 
clap own hands three times. 

(6) Hands on hips, all do step-hop in place begin- 
ning to left — 4 times. 


Third Figure 


Second line of music. 
Take hands in ring and walk round to left 8 steps. 
Repeat to right stamping on the first step. 








Fourth Figure 


Second line of music repeated. Repeat Figure 2, (a) 
and (6). 


Fifth Figure 


Third line of music. Give right hand to person facing 
you (your partner) and change places, walking 4 steps. 
Give left hand to person beside you and change places. 
Next to partner, then to one beside you, back to place. 


Grand right and left. 


Sixth Figure 


Third line of music repeated. Join hands with one 
beside you and walk forward 8 steps, turning round on 
8th step ready to return. One couple makes an arch, 
the other couple passes under it, while walking. Walk 
back to place 8 steps and turn to original position, the 
other couple going under the arch this time. 


Repeat the whole dance. 


French Reel 


Bertua L. Swope 
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Friday Afternoon Story Hour 
(Continued from page 246) 
We'll lie by waters clear, 
While sky larks pour 
Their songs into the sun! 
And when bright day is done, 


We'll hide ’neath bells of flowers or nodding corn, 
And dream till morn! — Barry Cornwall (adapted) 


Linden Trees 


O linden trees! Whose branches high 
Shut out the noontide’s sultry sky, 
Throwing a shadow cool and dim 
Along the meadow’s grassy rim. 

How sweet in dreamy rest to lie 
Unheeding how the moment’s fly, 
While woodland odors sweet and rare 
Of fern and wild rose scent the air, 
And hear the light winds play around 
From leaf to leaf with rustling sound. 


O linden trees! so mossy old 

What pleasant memories you hold 

Of pa childhood and its days 

Of frolic, sport and guileless ways! — Caldwell 


’ A Tree 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree that looks at God alway, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 
— From “A Tree,” by Joyce Kilmer 


Fourth Week 


THE BIRD OF HAPPINESS 
(Adapted from “Tne Bluebird’) 


The next thing Tyltyl and Mytyl knew, it was morning. 
Some one was calling them. 

“Light!” said Tyltyl, drowsily. 

“Of course it’s light,” said Mother’s voice. 

Tyltyl was so glad to see his mother again. He hugged 
her and kissed her and asked her if she had not missed 
her two dear children. She was much surprised. For 
you see, to her, the time it had taken for all the long 
journey, had been only a night. She didn’t know the 
children had even left their little beds. Things must 
happen swiftly in the Land of Fairies, don’t you think so? 

Tyltyl and Mytyl both talked so strangely of such 
strange things— such as “Light said this,” and “Bread 
did that,” and “When we were in the Palace of Night,” 
and “Oh, that happened in the Land of Memory!” that 
Mother was frightened and called their father to come and 
listen to them. 

“They must be ill!” she cried... 

“They don’t look ill,” said Father. 
look so wonderfully well.” 

Just then in came a neighbor of theirs. All this time 
Tyltyl and Mytyl had thought the Fairy had looked just a 
little like this neighbor. Now they were sure the neighbor 
looked like the Fairy. 

The neighbor’s name was Berlingot. Her little girl was 
ill. And it was Christmas Day. Now there was just 
one thing the little sick girl wanted. She had wanted it 
for a long, long time. That was the turtle-dove in the 
wood-cutter’s cottage that belonged to Tyltyl. It was 


“T never saw them 


the same dull-gray bird, you remember, that the Fairy 
had looked at, when she came—the one that wasn’t 
blue enough to suit her. 
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Now, almost fearing to ask and yet so eager to please 
her little daughter, Neighbor Berlingot said: 

“My little girl does want your bird so much, Tyltyl, 
She thinks it would make her quite well.” 

“My bird?” said Tyltyl. “Which bird?” Fairy Land 
was still so much nearer and clearer to him than earth was, 
“Why, Mytyl, sure enough, there’s the cage! But the:e’s 
only one bird in it. Where are the others? The one from 
the Land of Memory that turned black? And the one 
that turned pink? This bird is my own old turtle-dove, 
But, Mytyl, Mummy, Daddy, everyone—come quick 
and look! He’s blue— much bluer than he was when 
we went away. Don’t you see how blue he is? Why, 
that’s the very Bluebird we were looking for. We wen 
so far to find him, and searched in so many places, and he 
was right here —in this very room —all the time!” 

Everyone stood staring at Tyltyl— only Mytyl under- 
stood. All the time they’d been searching for the blue 
wonder-bird, there he had been in their own home. 

Tyltyl took him down, cage and all. 

“Take him to your little girl, Fairy—or Madam 
Berlingot — whichever you are. He’s not quite so blue 
as I wish, but he will do. You'll see! You'll see!” 

Away hurried Madam Berlingot with the bird. And 
all at once Tyltyl found himself the happiest boy in all 
the world. Do you suppose it was because he had found 
the Bluebird? Or because he had given it away? 

The house looked so beautiful to him, and Mummy and 
Daddy and little sister, and Tylo and Tylette, asleep in 
the sun. Everything, everywhere, inside and outside, 
was fairer and brighter than he had ever before seen it. 
Really, it was better than Fairy Land, because, you see, 
it was right there before him and it would last. 
“Oh, I’m happy, happy, happy!” sang Tyltyl. 
little Mytyl joired in, “So am I! So am I!” 

Into the midst of all this good-will and good cheer, 
back came the neighbor. And with her was her little 
daughter, who’d forgotten that she’d ever been sick in 
her life. Close to her heart she held the cage with the 
Bluebird in it. 

“She runs, she dances, she flies,’ cried the delighted 
mother. ““It is all I can do to keep up with her. Your 


oO 


And 


‘ bird has made her well, Tyltyl.” 


“She looks like Light!” cried little Mytyl. 

Indeed, the little girl’s face did shine, her eyes were like 
stars, her cheeks were the pink of dawn, and her hair the 
gold of sunlight. 

“Ts the bird blue enough, little neighbor-girl?” asked 
Tyltyl. 

“Oh, blue as the April sky and the first flax-flowers!” 
cried the little maid. “I am so glad to have him, 
Tyltyl.” 

“There are bluer ones—1I think,” said Tyltyl, slowly, 
“in the garden of dreams, or somewhere.” 

Then Tyltyl decided to show the little girl how to feed 
the Bluebird. The cage door was left open — oh, just a 
moment! Away, away, away he flew! 

The little girl sobbed as if her heart was broken. 

But Tyltyl was not troubled at all. 

“Don’t cry,” said he, eagerly. “I can catch him again 
any time. You see, I know now where to look for him. 
He’s always just where you are, after all, if you can only 
see him.” 

What do you think the wonderful Bluebird was? He 
couldn’t be found, you remember, in the past or in the 
future. He wasn’t anywhere in Fairy Land, after all. 
He was right in Tyltyl’s own little home. Don’t you 
think he was another of those little Happinesses Ty!tyl 
and Mytyl saw in the Palace of Happiness? Don’t you 
think he was the Happiness of Being Happy? Don’t 
you think he is in every single one of your homes? 

- Just look around and see. I’m sure you'll find him — 
the Bluebird of Happiness! 
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ase . 
God’s Joy 
yl. Eat and pray 
Before the sun, and laugh and say, 
ind “God’s joy be with my world to-day!” 
as — Fannie Stearns. Davis 
e’s 
7m Daybreak 
a A wind came up out of the sea, 
a And said, ‘‘O mists, make room for me!” 
ic 
1en It hailed the ships, and cried, “Sail on! 
hy, Ye mariners, the night is gone!” 
ent And hurried landward far away, 
he Crying, “ Awake, it is the day!” 
er- It said unto the forest, “Shout! 
lue Hang all your leafy banners out!” 
It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, “‘O bird, awake and sing!”’ 
a And o’er the farms, “‘O chanticleer, 
™ Your clarion blow — the day is near!” 
nd It whispered to the fields of corn, 
all “ Bow down and hail the coming morn!” 
ind It shouted through the belfry tower, 
“ Awake, O bell, proclaim the hour!” — Longfellow 
nd 
Ps God Made Them All 
it. All things bright and beautiful, 
ee All creatures great and small, 
; All things wise and wonderful, 
1 The Lord God made them all. 
ne 
Each little flower that orens, 
er, Each little bird that sings, 
tle He made their glowing colors, 
in He made their tiny wings. 
se: The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 
ed The morning and the sunset, 
yur The twinkling stars on high; 
The tall trees in the greenwood, 
. The pleasant summer sun, 
ike The ripe fruits in the garden — 
he He made them every one. 
ed He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 
1 How great is God Almighty 
“ Who hath made all things well. 
m, — Cecil Frances Alexander 
ly, Just Be Happy 
ed Just be happy — ’tis a fine thing to do, 
ta To look on the bright side rather than the blue, 

Sad or sunny musing is largely to the choosing, 

And just being happy is brave work and true. 

Just being happy helps other souls along, 

Their burdens may be heavy, and they not strong, 
ain Your own sky will lighten if other skies you brighten, 
aa With a heart full of song. — Saunders 
nly 

Little Bell 
~ Piped the blackbird“on the beechwood spray, 
tne “Pretty maid, slow wandering this way, , 
all. What’s your name?” quoth he. ¥ p« 
7ou ‘“‘What’s your name, O stop and straight unfold, 
tv Pretty maid, with showery_locks of gold.” 
a “Little Bell,” Said she. 
n’t Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks, 


Tossed aside her gleaming golden locks, 
pa: “Bonny bird,” quoth she, 
“Sing me your best song before I go.” 








And the blackbird piped. You never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird — 
Full of quips and wiles, 
Now so round and rich, now soft and slow, 
All for love of that sweet face below 
Dimpled o’er with smiles. 

















































And the while the bonny bird did pour 
His full heart freely o’er and o’er, 
’Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine forth in happy overflow 
From the blue, bright eyes. 
— From “ Little Bell,’ Thomas Westwood 


My Pets 


Dog Tray is asleep in the noonday sun, 
And the flies go about him, one by one; 
And pussy sits near with a sleepy grace 
Without ever thinking of washing her face. 
— From “Child’s Wish in June,” Caroline Gilman 


For Bluebird 


Soft blossom-blue 
Now wears the sky, 
So does the dew — 
I wonder why? 


The brook’s a song, 
The violets wake, 

A blue, blue throng — 
For whose sweet sake? 


A song so clear, 
A flash so blue — 
O Bluebird dear, 
It’s all for you! — A. E. A. 


AtBluebird Song 


Sings Bluebird, “Of course I’m happy, 
And happiness comes in my track, 
Wherever |fly, a bit of the sky, 
I carryZupon my back!” — A, EF. A. 





Daffodil 


Who passes down the wintry street? 2 
Hey ho, Daffodil! 
A sudden flame of gold and sweet. 





#| With sword of emerald girt so meet 
| And golden gay from head to feet. 


How are you here this wintry day? 
+4 Hey ho, Daffodil! 
me, Your radiant fellows yet delay. 


ba| No wind-flower dances scarlet gay, 
Nor crocus flame lights up the way. 


) What land of cloth o’ gold and 
Hey ho, Daffodil! iets 
Cloth o’gold with the green between, 


| Was that you left but yestere’en 
| To light a gloomy world and mean? 


Ps King trumpeter to Flora queen, 
, | Hey ho, Daffodil! 








“‘Here’s the very finest song I know, 
Little Bell,” said he. 





A Bell Tower — Katherine Tynan Hinkson 






Blow, and the golden jousts begin. 
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Ideas to Try 


Something Quite New for the 
School Yard 


Kate Hudson 


Some schools which are fortunate possessors of a bit of 
school-grounds may like to replace the usual pansy or 
geranium bed with something a little different: to them 
let us recommend a flax-bed or a carpet-bed —as we used 
to have them—as being entirely novel and eminently 
satisfactory. 

Flax—the easily-grown, unassuming and delicately 
lovely linen-plant of Ireland — will grow in almost any 
soil if sowed closely and not too deep and kept well watered. 
A big bed of this pale-green, small-leaved, feathery plant, 
full of countless faint blue blossom stars and rippling 
like waves in every breeze, is an addition to any garden 
and bound to please small scholars and every passerby. 

A carpet-bed — setting forth the school name or num- 
ber or some fraternity monogram — may very easily be 
sowed by paper pattern. For this purpose draw your 
design upon thin, flimsy wrapping paper with a small 
brush soaked in mucilage. Sprinkle the sticky outline 
rather thickly with radish or mustard-seed and lay the 
paper so prepared on your well-spaded smooth-raked 
garden-bed. Cover your “pattern” with a scant inch 
of well-sifted soil, keep very moist and await results. In 
a week or ten days the outlines of your name, number, 
monogram or emblem will appear faintly traced in wee 
leaf dots; and in another week all who run may read what 
you have so carefully sown. 





A Bulletin Board 
Edith M. Shipton 


In the May number of the Prmary EDUCATION some 
very helpful hints about the bulletin boards were given 
us, also an easy and clever way in which to make one. 

I have manufactured such a board very inexpensively 
as well as successfully and should be glad to pass the idea 
on to some one else. 

In our attic were various pieces of picture moulding 
left from the re-decoration of the rooms. I chose four 
short pieces of the plainest design. Next I asked our 
grocer for a wooden packing box. With a yard and a 
quarter of burlap, a hammer. a saw, and a few finishing 
nails my materials were ready. 

The sides of a packing box are worthless for our purpose, 
but the top and bottom are usually made of boards of 
soft wood about four inches wide. Eight or nine of these 
boards forty inches long, laid side by side and fastened 
together by a narrow cleat at either end, made a very 
good foundation for my bulletin board. Then the burlap 
was stretched tightly over the wooden frame and tacked 
on.:::. 

It was a simple matter to carefully miter and fit the 
picture moulding to form a frame for the whole, a piece 
of heavy brown paper cut to the proper size may be 
pasted on the back as one would cover the back of a 
newly framed picture. Last of all, three screw-eyes on 
three corners of the back enables the board to hang the 
long way or the short way to display the work or picture 
to the best advantage. 

If the picture moulding does not harmonize with the 
woodwork in the schoolroom and the burlap, a piece of 
sandpaper and a little stain or varnish will help. 

The completed board makes a very attractive as well 
as useful decoration for my room. 


If one is able to obtain a piece of heavy “bristle” board, 
such as is used for partition in summer homes and stores, 
it may be used for the back and save making one of wood; 
it is also much easier to push thumb tacks or pins into it. 





Easter Posters 


Ada Cameron 


Take a paper six by three. Paste on the blue crepe 
paper for the sky, grass green for ground, tearing irregular 
for sky line. Darker green or black for distant trees. 
Have small white rabbits and chickens cut out by children 
from pattern. These are placed on picture. The rabbit. 
too, has the two sticks made from red paper and the teacher 
with a threaded needle draws the thread through to form 
the string. Colors eggs are arranged to balance on this 
string. 

The other poster is made the same size, only turned 
longer than wide. A bunny in a different position is 
placed on the picture made in the same way as the other. 
Small pieces of very light green paper are placed near 
his mouth. This is supposed to be lettuce he is eating. 

These are mounted upon white or yellow paper. 

Next comes our cut-out lily. 

Each child is given a bright yellow paper 6x9 inches. 
Upon this paper is drawn a lily with stem and leaves. 
They stick the scissors right into the center of the flowers 
and cut around, leaving the yellow all around the outside. 
The yellow lily drops out and we paste white paper behind 
the yellow, making{the white lily on the yellow paper. 

Having cut from the center of the flower our petal lines 
are cut away. We have the children mark them in again 
with pen and ink. They also make the stamens. The 
leaves are painted in with the green water color paint. 
This is mounted upon dark brown and becomes very 
effective. ‘ 

You will find all of_these things very simple and ex- 
cellent busy{work, language work, and drawing work for 
many weeks. 





Left-handed Children 
J. P. Smith 


It is such an easy sentence to write or speak. “Do 
not allow a child to write with the left hand in school.” 
But we who have had a persevering left-handed child 
in school know that it means a great deal of patience on 
the teacher’s part to overcome this. tendency. 

Sey following plan worked well with a bright little 
girl. 
She was asked what colored ribbon she liked best, and 
answered “red.”” So the following morning a nice wide 
ribbon was brought to school sufficiently long to tie on 
the hand, laying the ribbon on the top of the wrist, then 


_bringing it down and crossing over the palm, then bring- 


ing - ends up and tying a pretty bow on top of the left 

This service was lovingly performed and much pains 
taken with the bow and the child was very proud and 
happy with this “bracelet” as it was called. 

At writing time the pencil was held in the right hand, 
and it was certainly a great relief not to be obliged to give 
as much attention as formerly to this child. 

This bracelet was put on a few times and then emitted, 
but it seemed to have won the day as if by magic. 
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Hints for Teachers of 


First Grade 


(1). For the last ten minutes on a Friday afternoon 
the following device was tried with an Infant Class in a 
country school. The teacher drew two lines at an angle 
on the black-board as follows: A 

The children were invited to make this into something 
else, of which it reminded them. They eagerly came 
forward, and carefully added a few lines. At the end 


of the lesson the following sketches appeared on the black- 
board: 


Te 
L 





























Letter A Sign of House Dog Kennel 
Crossroads 
4 “~\ * JS IN 
J 
Sentry Box Stack Tent Sunshade 


The above method encourages ingenuity, stimulates 
observation, and is an aid to good drawing, as children 
do their best work on teacher’s blackboard. 

As a variation, all children may be given millboards and 
chalk, and each child may draw as many sketches as he 
can containing a particular line or lines. 

If the lines, which are to be incorporated in the draw- 
ings, are shown on the blackboard on the previous day, 
the children could look out for objects containing ‘this 
shape —The Teacher's World, London 





Roman Numerals 
Ada Cameron 


I have found the following way, a very interesting one 
in teaching the Roman numerals to the children. At 
the very beginning, I write the numbers, words and nu- 
merals, in this form upon the. blackboard. 


I One 
II Two 
Iil Three 
IV Four 
V_ Five 
VI Six 
VII Seven 
VIlt Eight 
IX Nine 
10 X Ten 
11 XI Eleven 
12 XII Twelve 


© os ork WN 


The children are given papers and copy, this form, until 
they can do it neatly. This is used as “busy work.” 
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When I think the children are ready, we cut strips 
of colored paper about one fourth of an inch wide. These 
strips are given to the children with scissors and paste 
and a piece of white manila paper. They cut out the 
numerals and place in a row upon the white paper. After 
each numeral a small round period is placed at the side. 
This is also of paper and fastened after the numeral. 

After this has been done well a strip of colored paper 
about one inch wide is given to the children. Out of 
this they cut_the numbers up to twelve. These are placed 
upon a piece of white paper. The period is also placed 
after number. 

The next thing is to give them other papers an inch 
wide and they cut the letters to form the word number. 

After these three papers are completed, you will find the 
children very anxious to have a large sheet of paper and 
make the complete list, each following the other in as 
straight a line as possible. 

By this time they are very familiar with the numbers 
up to twelve. 

Now comes our time to study the clock face: This, 
of course,is taken up in our arithmetic time. For our 
“busy work” during this time we make a clock face. 

Each child is given a circle seven inches in diameter. 
This may be of any color. Ours were white. A smaller 
circle of blue five inches in diameter is fastened on top 
and in the center of the white circle. A still smaller circle 
of white*one inch in diameter is placed in the center of the 
blue circle. This forms the clock face. 

This part may be given as a directed lesson, then at 
another time given to the child to have him put on the 
numerals as they are on the clock face. 

The hands are cut from white paper. 
child place them. 

When these are finished we mount on brown or any 
color you may desire. They are placed in a row upon 
the blackboard and then we have a “time” lesson, each 
one trying to tell the time from these clocks. In this 
way, if the children have made mistakes we show them 
first;where it is and they make a better one the next time. 

I find the children who made these clock faces can 
tell the time much better than the ones who did not. 


We let each 


Drop the Handkerchief 


F. G. 


The hardest work if disguised as a game will be enjoyed 
by the children. This variation of the time-honored 
“Drop the Handkerchief” has been very successfulKin 
my reading class. 

The class form a ring in the front of the room, and a 
pupil selected by “the teacher begins the lesson. If he 
reads a certain? portion without mistake or assistance, 
he is allowed to_name someone to read next, that one 
names another, and soon. No one may be called a second 
time until eachZone has read once. 

Any pupil who! fails to read his part perfectly muse 
go to the center of_the ring, and remain there until somt 
one else makes a mistake, when, if he can read that part 
perfectly, the two exchange places. If he cannot read 
that part, both must remain in the center, as no one can 
leave the center until he has read perfectly some part 
of the lesson. 

A pupil who is obliged to go to the center is not allowed 
to select the next reader, the one who last read success- 
fully names the next one. This spurs the slow readers, 
as no one wishes to havezto go to the center, and all want 
the “honor” of_choosing sore one else. 











May Day’ 
Inez M. Polder 


We have found it difficult in our locality to get flowers 
early enough for May Day, so we used substitutes. 

The teacher of the second grade draws a basket with 
a high handle. The children trace the basket on strong 
manila drawing paper. Then the flowers from the beau- 
tifully illustrated seed catologs are cut out, arranged 
artistically in the basket and pasted on the paper. Basket 
and flowers are then cut out and the result is very pleasing. 
The children go about to the other rooms and hang them 
on the door-knob, rap and run away. 

Of course there is no proper substitute for real flowers, 
but the children love the work and learn to observe the 
beautiful May Day custom. 





Who 


Mamie Cread Joffrers 


Who is this with a soft brown coat 
Calling his name with every note? 
Bob White 
Who is this with a blue coat gay 
Everywhere calling, “Jay!. jay! jay!” 
Jay 
Who comes here with a greedy craw 
Looking for corn, screaming “Caw, caw, caw!’ . 
Crow 
Who, when the evening’s warm and still 
Calls his name in notes so shrill? 
Whip-poor-will 
Who is so mournful — I wonder who — 
Alone in the tree-tops crying “Coo-00, coo, coo, coo””? 
Dove 
Who sits in her cage on her dainty feet 
And flirts with her lover saying, “Sweet, sweet”’?| 
Canary 
Who dares be rude and asks of you, 
“Now who are you? Who, who?” 
Owl 
Who sits in the clock and tells the hours, 
Through sun and shade and snow and showers? 
Tt: Cuckoo ” 
Who, with bright red breast, in the apple tree 
Sings ever a song of “Cheer up! chee”? 
Robin 
Who is this with a waterproof back . 
Playing in the puddles saying, “Quack, quack, quack ”’? 
Duck 
Who calls irr the morning — now tell me who — 
And says, “Get up! Cock-a-doodle-doo”? 
Rooster 
Who is she with a speckled back, 
Forever singing the same “Pot rack”? 
Guinea 
Who lowers his wing with a lordly strut, 
Out in the barn-yard:calling, “Put, put, put”? 


These may be added to indefinitely at the pleasure of 
an ingenious teacher. It is well to read them and let the 


children call the bird notes at the end in chorus. They 
just delight in it. 


* See page§221 
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Story Play — Fire 
Jane N. Wyman 

One child is chosen to be the fire chief. At first the 
other children are fire-horses, later firemen. The horses 
are asleep in their stalls. The chief pulls an imaginary 
bell rope. 

“Dang! dang! dang!” rings the fire bell. The horses 
spring to their feet. They dash down the streets of the 
schoolroom to the fire. The chief jumps in and rides 
behind the fire-horses. 

“Whoa!” he calls, after a while. 
still. 

Now the children are no longer fire-horses, but fire-men 
with much work to do. “Ready with the hose!” shouts 
the chief. His hands grasp a large nozzle. 

Each pair of hands closes around an ozzle. The fire- 
men stand ready. Alleyesare on the chief. 

He turns his hose toward one corner. Every man turns 
his the same way. “Ssss, sss, sss!” and a torrent of water 
seems tocome from the hose. 

“This way!” calls the chief and he points to the window 
sill. Then he points toward the floor, then toward a 
corner of the room. Louder the sound of water comes, 
“Ssss, sSs, sss, sss, sss, sss!” 

Soon the chief’s voice rings out again. “Climb the 
ladders!” he shouts. The hose is lowered. Every pair 
of hands goes up as though the ladders are really there. 

Up, up they climb, dragging the heavy hose, till they 
reach the top. Now they are really standing on top of 
the chairs. Again they look at the chief. He lifts his 
hose with two hands. He points it toward the ceiling. 
then toward the door, and the top of the window. 

“Ssss, sss, sss!” comes the water as before. Before 
long, there is no fire left. 

“All out!” calls the chief. 

“Dang! dang!” rings the fire-bell. It tells everyone 
the fire is out. 

The tired fire-men climb down the ladders. The horses 
trot slowly back to their stalls. 


Every horse stands 


Game for 45 Number Combi- 


nations 
Edna Blackman 


After the number combinations have been worked out 
and learned we still find the daily number drill necessary. 
Here is a little game that has been found very helpful in 
keeping up interest. 

Make from oak tag flash cards about 6x9. On these 
write the numbers from two to twenty-five. Then make 
smaller cards about 3 x 5 and on these write the combina- 
tions. 

Have the children stand in a line or semi-circle for the 
game. Give to each child one of the smaller cards and - 
put the remaining ones on a table or desk near the class. 
The teacher shows to the class a card. Then any child 
holding a combination which forms that number holds 
it up so that the teacher may see it. If it is correct he 
is called, comes forward and reads his card to the class. 
He is then privileged to go to the table and take a card. 
The game proceeds until all the cards have been taken 
from the table. The pupil holding the largest number 
of cards wins the game. 

The game may be varied by having pupil place card 
just read under the pile and taking the top one. In this 
case, of course, no one wins and the game may procecd 
indefinitely. 

It may also be limited to the first twenty-five combina- 
tions and used in First Grade. 
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Animals That Will Move 


The horse may be cut from dark brown construction paper and a darker brown mane, tail and forelock, black 
eyes and hoofs added, which may be either painted or colored with crayola; or dark gray with a white mane, 
a and forelock; light reddish brown or black. The parts may be put together with small round paper fasteners, 

| thus moved into any position. 
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Mother Goose’s May Party 


Scene I Mrs. Goose has an open room on one end of, the stage 
She is dusting this room and at the same time planning her party. 

Mrs, Hubbard’s house is on the other end of the stage. Her house 
is closed. She enters the stage by opening the door to her house. 
Between the houses is a w d. 

Scene II Everything is ready for the party. Peter Pumpkin 
has arrived and is standing at one end of the stage beside his little 
wife, who is sitting in the pumpkin shell. (The pumpkin shell is a 
large metal bushel basket covered with pumpkin colored crepe paper.) 
The old shoe woman is on the stage too, with her shoe full of children. 
(The shoe is made of flat boards shaped like a shoe and covered with 
brown cambric.) There is a large hole in it and a door. ‘At the back, 
near the top, is a shelf on which three children can sit so that only 
their heads show in front. They appear in the door of the shoe, the 
hole and all up the laced part of the shoe, only the heads showing. 

The Maypole is fastened about in the middle of the stage, all draped 
and ready for use. A flower bed is made on each side of the stage, by 
filling a bucket full of long-stemmed flowers or flower branches, so 
that they fall over to the floor. 

In the costuming, each character suggests its own. Mother Goose 
and Mother Hubtard dress in Mother Goose and Mother Hubbard 
modes, Old King ‘Cole in his purple robe, the Man in the Moon 
ae the clown garb, Little Boy Blue wears blue, the Baker wears 
white, etc. 








ee ee ee aie 





a Mother Goose and the Man inthe Moon 
CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Goose JACK AND JILL 
Mrs. Husparp Miss MuFFet 
Jacx Goose MIsTREss Mary 
Mrs. SHOE WOMAN AND ALL Hcumety Dumpty 
Her CHILDREN Mary AND MOoLLy 
Danby Kinc Coie 
Littte Boy BLvE Jack_ Horner 
Curty Locks Hanpy SpANDY 
Basy Buntinc 10 PEEP 
Moon Man BAKER 


Tom, THE PrrEer’s Son 


A Drtar, A DoLiar 
Tommy TUCKER 


Wee WILLE WInkIE 


_Once upon a time Mrs. Goose made up her mind to 
give a party. 

SheS invited Old Mrs. Hubbard to take tea with her 
so they could talk the party over. 

Now Mrs. Goose wished to invite everyone, even Old 
Mrs. Shoe Woman and all her children. So they decided 
that she must have a garden party. 


‘Adapted) 


They planned to have singing, games, dancing and 
speeches at the party and to have hot cross buns and 
curds and whey for refreshments and a plum pie for Liitle 
Jack Horner. 

Everyone came to the party and had a good time. 
A Diller, a Dollar was late, of course. He came just in 
time to say “good-bye.” 


ScENE I 


Mrs. Goose (Talking to herself while she is dusting her 
room.) 1am going to give a party. I have been thinking 
about it for some time. I shall invite all the children, too, 
They are very fond of my books. I won’t leave out any, 
old or young. But my house is not large enough. (Looks 
around.) 1 know, what I’ll do. I’ll send Jack to invite 
Mrs. Hubbard over to take tea and we’ll talk it over. 
(Calls.) Jack—O Jack — Jack G-oo-se! Where is he? 
(Calls again.) Jack —O Jack — Jack G-oo-se! 

Jack Yes, mother dear. (Runs in.) 

Mrs. Goose Jack, go to Mrs. Hubbard’s and tell her 
to come over and take tea with me right away. 

Jack All right, mother dear. 

Mrs Goose Now be nimble, Jack. 

Jack Yes, mother dear. (Runs over to Mrs. Hubbard's 
house and raps.) 

Jacz I wonder if Mrs. Hubbard is at home. 
hear the dog. 

Mrs. Hubbard (Opens the door) Who is rapping so 
loudly at my door? Oh, it’s you, Jack! Will you come in? 

Jack No, thank you. Mother wishes you to come 
over right away to take tea with her. 

Mrs. Hubbard Very well, Jack. But I must go to 
market to get my poor dog a bone. Will you take care 
of him until I return? 

Jack Certainly, Mrs. Hubbard. 

Mrs. Hubbard Be a good boy and I'll bring you some- 
thing. Good-bye. 

Jack Good-bye. Come, Dandy, do some tricks for me. 
(Dandy barks.) Oh, do something besides barking! Stand 
and beg. That’s a good doggie. (Patting him.) 

Mrs. Hubbard (returns) Well, Jack, have you and 
Dandy been good? , 

Jack’ We had a good time, Mrs. Hubbard. Dandy 
knows his gymnastics well. He knows numbers, too. 

Mrs. Hubbard Here’s your bone, Dandy. Here’s a 
Banbury Bun for you, Jack. 

Jack Thank you. I must go now. 
over right away. 

Mrs. Hubbard I'll come. Good-bye. 

Jack Good-bye. (Jackruns home.) Well, mother dear, 
she will come. 

Mrs. Goose All right, Jack! (Dandy is heard barking 
on the way) She is coming{now. I hear Dandy. 

Mrs. Hubbard (raps and Mrs. Goose goes to the door) 
How do you do, Mrs. Goose? 

Mrs. Goose (shakes hands) I am pleased to see you, 
Mrs. Hubbard. And here is Dandy. (Pats him while 
he barks.) Come in, Dandy, you may lie here in the corner. 

Mrs. Hubbard Oh, Mrs. Goose, Dandy always sits on 
a chair, you know. 

Mrs. Goose Yes, but I’m afraid he’ll scratch my chairs. 

Mrs. Hubbard All right, then. (She takes a bone from 
her basket and gives it to Dandy.) Here’s your bone, Dandy. 

Mrs. Goose Tea is. ready, so we will sit down. 

Mrs. Hubbard Thank you, Mrs. Goose. (Both sit down 
at the table.) 

Mrs. Goose Will you have one lump or two lumps in 
your tea? 


Yes, I 


Be sure to come 


(Continued on page 256) 
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Your pupils can visualize the first steps in number work 
more readily by the use of 


BRADLEY’S 


EMBECO PERCEPTION CARDS FOR NUMBER WORK 


_ 





— 





This excellent perception number work will be found of great help to the primary teacher in 
familiarizing the child with all number combinations from 1 to 10. There are twenty-four cards, 
printed with domino design on strong, durable manila stock, with one inch dots. Reverse side 
of card is printed in large italic figures, which form a key for the teacher while using the domino 
side for review. . 

Printed in dark green ink — these cards are easily discernible from all parts of the schoolroom. 
Size of card 63x10 inches. Put up in strong box. 


Price, per box, $0.60; mailing weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 





A New Help for Primary Teachers 


EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for drill 
necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’ s mind 





The phonograms are printed on cards 7x8 
inches, with letters one inch high, which are 
easily read from all parts of the room. To 
each phonogram card two smaller sections 
are hinged, bearing consonants and letter 
combinations for forming complete words. 
The large card and hinged strips are printed 
on two sides, providing for the formation of 
sixteen words on each card. The hinged 
sections are marked in such a manner that 
the teacher may cut them if desired, and thus 
show one word at a time. Each word com- 
bination has a key on the opposite side so 
that the teacher knows without turning the 
card whether the answer is correct. 

Twenty cards, neatly packed in cardboard 
box, forming three hundred and twenty word 
combinations. 


ms 























Price, per box, $1.50;: mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
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Mother Goose’s May Party 


(Continued from page 254) 








“‘ My Sister Molly and I’ 


Mrs. Hubbard I'll take four, please. 

Mrs. Goose (hesitates) Pardon me, Mrs. Hubbard, but 
did you say four? 

Mrs. Hubbard Yes, I like my tea very sweet. 

Mrs. Goose Ha! Ha! I think you do, Mrs. Hubbard. 
Cream? 

Mrs. Hubbard No cream, thank you. I am very 
anxious to know why you wanted me to come over. 

Mrs. Goose Well, it is this, Mrs. Hubbard. I am going 
to give a party. 

Mrs. Hubbard A party! 

Mrs. Goose Yes, and I wished to talk it over with you. 

Mrs. Hubbard Well, whom will you invite? 

Mrs. Goose I’m going to invite everyone in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Mrs. Hubbard Everyone! 

Mrs. Goose Yes, I won’t leave. anyone out. I am 
going to invite all the children, too. 

Mrs. Hubbard Surely you are not going to invite Old 
Mrs. Shoe Woman and all her children! 

Mrs. Goose Yes, Mrs. Hubbard, I won’t leave anyone 
out. 

Mrs. Hubbard Well, there are too many of them. I’d 
invite only the oldest one. 

Mrs. Goose No, I shall invite all of them. 

Mrs. Hubbard Such delicious tea! Surely you are not 
going to invite Jack with his broken crown! 

Mrs. Goose 1 won’t leave anyone out. 

Mrs. Hubbard Where, will you put all of them? 

Mrs. Goose I'll think the matter over. 

Mrs. Hubbard Well, if you are determined to have so 
many you should have a garden party. 

Mrs. Goose That’s just what I’ll do. I’ll have a 
garden party. I’m glad that you suggested it. 

Mrs. Hubbard Such delicious tea! What will you have 
-or refreshments? ; 
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Mrs. Goose I’m glad you mentioned that, for am I 
at a loss to knw. 

Mrs. Hubbard You must have curds and whey for 
Miss Muffet. 

Mrs. Goose Yes. 

Mrs. Hubbard A plum pie for Jack Horner. 

Mrs. Goose Yes, and how would Hot Cross Buns do 
for the others? 

Mrs. Hubbard Oh, yes, everyone likes Hot Cross Buns! 
This tea is delicious! 

Mrs. Goose Let me fill your cup again. 

Mrs. Hubbard No, thank you, Mrs. Goose. If I drank 
another cupful I wouldn’t sleep a wink to-night. 

Mrs. Goose I’m sorry. 

Mrs. Hubbard What about entertainment? Will you 
have dancing? 

Mrs. Goose Yes, for those who dance, but all my 
friends don’t dance, so we must do other things. 

Mrs. Hubbard Will you have games? 

Mrs. Goose Yes, and singing and speeches. I want 
you to make a speech, Mrs. Hubbard. 

Mrs. Hubbard I make a speech! 

Mrs. Goose Yes, you are a strong suffragette; you must 
learn to make speeches. 

Mrs. Hubbard That is true and this is a good place to 
begin. I’ll do iil! 

Mrs. Goose I thought you’d do it. 

Mrs. Hubbard Well, is that all? 

Mrs. Goose Yes, 1 think so. You’ve been a great help 
to me. But don’t hurry away. 

Mrs. Hubbard I must go, for I am in the midst of my 
house-cleaning. When shall you have your party? 

Mrs. Goose In May — it will be a May party. 

Mrs. Hubbard A May party! Whew! Well, good-bye. 
If I can help you, let me know. 

Mrs. Goose I wish you to help me receive, Mrs. 
Hubbard. 

Mrs. Hubbard (bows low) Such an honor! I’ll be de- 
lighted to do so. 

Mrs. Goose Be sure to come early. - 

Mrs. Hubbard Iwill. Comealong, Dandy. Good-bye. 

Mrs. Goose Good-bye, Mrs. Hubbard. ; 


ScENE II 


(Mrs. Shoe Woman has come to the garden party witl 
all her children in the big shoe and Peter Pumpkin has come 
and brought his wife in a pumpkin shell.) 

Mrs. Goose How did you ever think of this, Mrs. Shoe 
Woman? 

Mrs. Shoe Woman Well, you see my house goes on 
wheels, so it is easily moved, and this is the only way to 
keep my children together. 

Mrs. Goose But what is this? (Pointing to the stick 
which Mrs. Shoe Woman carries.) 

Mrs. Shoe Woman Thisismy gad. I whip the children 
with it. I brought it because I know that I’ll need it. 
(Children moan.) 

Mrs. Goose (takes the gad) I'll take care of it. 

Mrs. Shoe Woman ‘Thank you, Mrs. Goose. 

Mrs. Goose Won’t you let the children come out of the 
shoe? 

Mrs. Shoe Woman Oh, dear, no! I’d lose half of them. 
perhaps. 

Jack Goose Aren’t they nice children, mother? 

Mrs. Shoe Woman Not always, Jack. I have so many 
children, I don’t know what todo. Sometimes I give them 
some broth without any bread, then I whip them all 
soundly and put them to bed. (Children moan.) 

Jack Goose Poorchildren! May they come out to play? 

Mrs. Shoe Woman No, Jack, I might lose some of them 
in the crowd, so I decided to keep them in the shoe, then 


I can watch them. 
(Continued on page 258) 
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‘Our Stuperidous Illiteracy 


If one may judge rightly from the 
statistics supplied by the war department 
as the result of its experience with the 
selective service law, the amount of 
illiteracy in the United States is far be- 
yond all our previous reckonings. The 
census Of 1910 indicated ‘fewer than 
10,000,000 illiterate adults, but the tests 
applied to men in the different canton- 
ments seem to show that this figure 
js away below the mark. The war de- 
partment’s records prove that nearly 
one-fourth of all the drafted men were 
unable to read and understand news- 
papers or to write letters home. 

Even more significant as a commen- 
tary upon the existing situation are the 
results of the intelligence tests given 
to more than 1,500,000 of these men 
under the auspices of the surgeon-general’s 
department. Two such tests were pre- 
pared, one of them consisting of simple 
questions set down on paper, the other 
an even more elementary examination 
based upon oral instructions. The first 
was used inthe case of all men who could 
read ordinary English; the second was 
for those who could not. Nearly 400,000 
men were found to be in this second 
category. The lowest percentage of illit- 
erates was found at Camp Lewis on 
the Pacific coast, the highest percentages 
were in some of the southern canton- 
ments. At Camp Devens the porportion 
was about 22 per cent or a little more 
than one man in five. 

In view of the enormous sums which 
we spend upon elementary education, 
in view also of our provision for night 
schools and continuation classes, our 
social settlement work and our laws 
against putting children to work until 
they have had educational opportunities, 
these figures are amazing. It is not 
the alien-born population, nor yet the 
colored element in the South, that has 
furnished the backbone of this illiteracy. 
Even among ¢ aiied men of native Ameri- 
can stock the proportion was far higher 
than it ought to. have been. Surely 
these statistics deserve the careful at- 
tention of all who are interested in the 
problem of popular education. They 
indicate that we are carrying in the 
crucible of our citizenship a huge mass 
that has not yet been melted. — Sel. 





The Personal Experience 


of a teacher who desired a school library 
for the use of her pupils, and though wi.h- 
out funds, was successful in securing a 
library with no expense to herself or pupils, 
is given in an illustrated booklet issued by 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York and Chicago. Send for it free. 





Wanted by Government — 
" Teachers 


’ [he tremendous work of reconstruction 
has opened up hundreds of permanent 
clerical positions at Washington, D.C., 
to women. One department will need 
4500 by- July 1. These include many 
wonderful opportunities for teachers at 
$100 to $150 a month. 

We advise all readers who are interested 
to immediately write to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. D222, Rochester, N. Y., 
for full list of United States Government 

itions now open to you and for free 





Friday Afternoon 


Strong and self-reliant, Nan 
reads her essay without tremor 
or quake, while Dorothy, in 
another room, barely gets 
through her part without 
breaking down. 

It isn’t because they were 

eee a a “born that way.” It may bea 
matter of nourishment. We all know that good food and good diges- 
tion will generally supply strength and confidence for emergencies 
much greater than those of Friday afternoon. 


JELLO 


is a part of the well-balanced diet that can be relied upon to sustain 
anyone, child or man, when perfect control of the faculties is required. 
Jell-O does not have to be cooked and can be made in a minute. 
These are the six flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Cherry. Two packages for 25 cents at all grocers’. 
The latest Jell-O Book will be sent free to every teacher who will 
send us her name and address. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


ee \ 





REPRESENTATIVE 


Wanted (lady or gentleman) in pe county for 1919, to take 
orders for PRIMARY EDUCATION and POPULAR EDUCATOR 
and well selected attractive combinations. 





We have several permanent openings for young men who are willing to make good. Write 
now for particulars to the nearest office. 
2457 Prairie Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street, 717 Market Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, WN. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 





YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE! 


In this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity 
if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish to 
a as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, which is 
a well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging 

‘ou greatly if not wholly, by your “looks,” therefore it pays to “look your 
best! at ail times. Permit mo one to see you otherwise; it 
will injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests 
the failure or success of your life— which is to be your ultimate destiny? 
Ang Nose ee ei oe 24) age —— ngene 
wii it operation qui safely and permanently. Is t and does 
not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at nigh t. 








Write to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped 
Noses without cost if not satisfacory. 





k describing these positions. 





M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, | 128Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N.Y, 
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Mother Goose’s May Party 


(Continued from page 256) 





Mrs. Goose And here are Peter Pumpkin Eater and his 
wife. (Shakes hands.) How is your wife to-day, Peter? 

Peter She is pretty well. 

Mrs. Goose 1 am glad that she is able to be out. And 
here comes Mrs. Hubbard and Dandy. How do you do, 
Mrs.- Hubbard? 

Mrs. Hubbard How do you do, Mrs. Goose? Well, 
here is Mrs. Shoe Woman and all her family. 

Mrs. Shoe Woman Yes, I have so many children that 
I came early so as to get a good seat. 

Mrs. Hubbard This is such a beautiful day, Mrs. Goose, 
and everything looks so nice. Where did you get your 
flowers? 

Mrs. Goose From Mistress Mary; you know she has 
a garden. 

Mrs. Hubbard Here’s Mary and her lamb. 


(Mrs. Goose shakes hands with Mary.) 


Mrs Hubbard (shakes hands) Do you like a lamb better 
than a dog, Mary? 
Mary Oh, yes, the lamb loves me so, 


He followed me to school one day, 
Which was against the rule. 

It made the children laugh and play 

To see a lamb at school. 


Shoe Children (shout) So the teacher turned him out. 

Mrs. Shoe Woman (stamps her foot and shouts) Children! 

Mrs. Hubbard Don’t worry, Mrs. Shoe Woman. (Boy 
Blue enters.) ‘How do you do, Boy Blue? 

Shoe Children (shout) Blow your horn, Boy Blue, your 
sheep are in the meadow! 

Mrs. Shoe Woman I must have my gad. 
and gets it.) 

Mrs. Goose Don’t worry, Mrs. Shoe Woman. 
Locks enters.) And here is Curly Locks. 
hands.) 

Curly Locks I brought my sewing. 

Mrs. Hubbard You shall sit on this cushion and sew a 
fine seam. 


(She runs 


(Curly 
(They shake 






(Baby Bunting enters and all sing while she courtesies 
to the guests) 


Bye-O Baby Bunting, 
Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 

To get a little rabbit skin, 

To wrap the Baby Bunting in. 


Mrs. Hubbard Who is that man tumbling about in such 
a. strange way? 
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Meon Man I’m the man in the moon, 
Come down too soon, 
To ask the way to Norwich, 
I went by the south 
And burnt my mouth, 
Eating cold pease porridge. 


Curly Locks Tell us what the children play up in the 
moon, Mr. Moon Man. 
Moon Man They play pease porridge hot, 
Pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot 
Nine days old. 


Some like it hot, 

Some like it cold, 
Some like it in the pot, 
Nine days old. 


Tom, Tom the Piper’s Son (enters) 1 don’t like that 
game. 
Moon Man No, you prefer a running exercise. 
Shoe Children. (shout) 
Tom, Tom the Piper’s son 
Stole a pig and away he run, 


Mrs. Shoe Woman (raps on the floor with her gad and 
shouts) Children! 
Mrs. Goose Don’t worry, Mrs. Shoe Woman. 
Tommy Tucker (enters) How do you do, Mrs. Goose? 
Mrs. Goose I am pleased to see you, Tommy. 
Shoe Children: Will you sing for your supper, Tommy? 
Mrs. Shoe Woman (stamps on the floor and shouts) 
Children! 
Mrs. Goose Don’t worry, Mrs. Shoe Woman. 
a and Jill enter. While they courtesy to the guests all 
sing 
Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water, 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


Miss Muffet (enters) Are there any spiders in the 
garden, Mrs. Goose? 

Mrs. Goose I hope not, Miss Muffet, but if there are 
any Dandy will frighten them away. 






(Mistress Mary enters and all sing while she courtesies to 
the guests.) 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary 
How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle shells, 
And pretty maids all in a row. 


Mrs. Hubbard And here is Nancy Etticoat. 
Shoe Children In her white petticoat, 

And her red nose. 
Mrs Shoe Woman Children! Children! 
Mrs. Goose Don’t worry, Mrs. Shoe Woman. 


(Humpty Dumpty enters courtesying.) 





Shoe Children Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 
Mrs. Shoe Woman (shouts) Children! 
Mrs. Goose Don’t worry, Mrs. Shoe Woman. Here 
are Molly and her sister. 

Mrs. Hubbard Yes, but what’s the matter? (Siséers 
are pouting.) 

Mrs. Goose What was it all about? 

Sister She loved coffee and I loved tea, 

And that is the reason we couldn’t agree. 

' (Continued on page 260) 
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A Roguish Wind 


The wind roared up across the hill, 
And peeped in through the pane, 
Where little Lou and Ben slept warm, 

Safe from the beating rain. 


He peeped in through the window-pane, 
“T’ll wake them up,” said he. 

The roguish wind, withtroguish thought 
Laughed out in windy glee. 


He shook the old house hard and long, 
He shook the little bed, 

He made the elm boughs tap, tap, tap, 
The shingles overhead. 


He whistled down the chimneys tall, 
He whined about the eaves, 

And scattered all around the yard 
The yellow chesnut leaves. 


But little Lou and Ben slept warm 
Without a dream of ill, 

Till worn and spent when morning came 
The wind crept down the hill. 





Wanted — Teachers to Become 
Dress Designers 

Allambitious teachers should learn Dress 
Designing, enabling them to design and 
make original clothes for themselves and 
fnends at little cost and also to increase 
their salaries by teaching this important and 
interesting subject. You can just as well 
have six specially designed dresses for the 
price you now pay for two copied dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing 
sample lessons, can be had, without charge, 
by writing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
D859, Rochester, N. Y. Those interested 
should write before the present edition is 
exhausted. 


Dear Little Violets 


Under the green hedges after the snow, 

There do the dear little violets grow, 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn in soft mossy beds. 


Sweet as the roses, and blue as the sky, 
Down there do the dear little violets lie 
Hiding their heads where they scarce 
may be seen, 
By the leaves you may know where the 
violets hath been. 
— John Moultrie 





Now the Noisy Winds are Still 


Now the noisy winds are still; 
April’s coming up the hill! 
All the spring is in her train, 
Led by shining ranks of rain; 

Pit, pat, patter, cJatter, 

Sudden sun, and clatter, patter! 
First the blue and then the shower; 
Bursting bud, and smiling flower; 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring; 
Birds too full of song to sing; 
Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide, 

All things ready with a will, 
April’s coming up the hill! 
— Mary Mapes Dodge 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Accredited by Illinois Stat: Department of Registration 
and Education. Offers a three year coutse in nursing to 
women between 19 and 35. Minimum educational 
requirement, two years High School. 


For information address 


Eliza C. Glenn, 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, II!- 








EGIN at the Beginning and see that 
your pupils are supplied at the 
Beginning with Dixon’s Beginners, a 
pencil half an inch in diameter, and con- 
taining an extra large, soft, smooth lead. 
It was Froebel who said: “As the beginning 
gives a bias to the whole after development, so’ the 
early beginnings of education are of most impor- 
tance.” 


The generous importance of Dixon’s Beginners 
Pencil will appeal to all teachers, whether they are 
interested in drawing or writing. It rests the 
tired band of the child as well as being of great 
help to the teacher. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for samples. 
Sample No. 134-J. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXONCRUCIBLE CO. 
ret Established 1827 


Write for 














For Pupils Backward in Reading 
Giet the 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 





in Mathematics, Chemistry, 
tion, Sociology, 


Prepare forthe New Era —~¢ - cosregpontionse courses 
istory, 


odern guages, Religion, Zoology, 
Engith and cher Gliats Athan ae 


Che University of Chicagn 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Perils of Peace-Time Pursuits 








We Paid Her $227.33 


This teacher slipped while walk- 
ing, her foot turned over and 
two bones were fractured. She 
wasa T .C. U. 


you. 





We Paid Him $5.50 
This college professor suffered a 
slight injury by being struck in 
the eye by a snow ball. He 
was a T. C. U. 


. 





If you expected to go to war, or to engage in some perilous enter- 
prise, you would be quick to seek protection—not only of life, but 
protection covering disability, and the time lost by reason of such 
disability. 


It will be a decided surprise to many people to know that the loss of life by 
Influenza, up to January 1, 1919, had been as great as the loss of life by bullets and 
disease for the four and a half years of the war. 


It is also something of a shock to realize that the accident 
that happen to those engaged in war, and other perilous pursuits, 
and the time they lose because of sickness, does not in the 
aggregate approach the number of accidents and the time lost by sickness by those 
who stay at home and spend their lives in safe pursuits, such as teaching school. 


If you were in the Army or the Red Cross, and you became 
sick or suffered an accident, the Government would take care of 
But since you are not in the Service the Government 
expects you to look after yourself. 


Have you made provision to get T. C. U. checks when some- 
thing happens to you? 
Send for complete information. 


Teachers Casualty 


427 T: C. U. Bldg. 





We Paid Her $35. 


This teacher chased a dog that 
chased her cat, stubbed and 
broke her toe. 
Ty Ge Us 


She was a 


Underwriters 





Lincoln, Nebraska 


j 








Mary, Mary 


Ma- ry, Ma- ry, quite. con - trary, How does your garden grow 


pret - ty maids all in a row. Ma - ry, 


~~ 


With sil - ver bells 


and 


Boys and girls face each other, hands on hips. 


cock - le shells 
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With sil -.ver bells and | cock le shellsAnd 


Ma - ry, «uite con - trary, How does your gar den grow? 


And pret - ty maids all in a 


. 


I Boys begin to sing, swaying back and forth with rocking-horse movement and at word, “grow,” stop and bow low 


II Girls begin to sing, crossing one foot in front of the other with a lilting movement, holding skirts out at side 


and at word, “row,” make deep curtsy. 
Ill Boys repeat first movement. 


IV Partners take hold of hands — dance two sliding steps right and two left. 


slowly to each other. 


’ 
Mother Goose’s May Party 
(Continued from page 258) 

Mrs. Goose I’m so sorry, but you must make up at the 
party. (They run to each other’s arms and make up.) 

Mrs. Goose Andhereis Old King Cole. (Shakes hands.) 

Mrs. Hubbard (shakes hands) The merry old soul. 

Mrs. Goose How do you do, Jack Horner? (All sing 
while Jack is shaking hands with the guests.) 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie. 

He put in his thumb 

And pulled out a plum 

And said, “What a good boy am I, 
Oh my!” ; 
And said, “What a good boy am I.” 


Mrs. Hubbard Who is that coming now? 
Mrs. Goose I think that is our new neighbor. 
Handy Spandy (enters and bows very low) 


I’m Handy Spandy, Jack a Dandy, ° 
I love plum cake and sugar candy, 

I bought some at a grocer’s shop, 
And out I came, hop, hop, hop. 


Mrs. Goose (shakes hands with Handy Spandy) I am 
pleased to meet you, Handy Spandy. I wish all my 
guests to meet Handy Spandy. (All bow to him and he 
bows to them.) 

(Bo Peep enters.) 

Mrs. Goose (shakes hands) How do you do, Bo Peep? 
(All salute her by singing.) 

Little Bo Peep has lost her sheep, 

And can’t tell where to find them, 

Leave them alone and they’ll come home, ‘ 
Wagging their tails behind them. 


Program 


Mrs. Goose Everyone is here now but A Dillar, a Dollar. 
I am obliged to begin my program. First we will have 
music“by King Cole’s Fiddlers. 


At words, “Pretty maids,” ete., bow 


King Cole I regret, madam, that my fiddlers could not 
come. They are all ill. 

Mrs. Goose Iil! 

King Cole Yes, a severe case of mumps. 

Shoe Children Mumps! 

Mrs. Goose Well, we will sing an old familiar song, 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock. (All sing.) 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one, 

And down he run, 

Hickory, Dickory, Dock. 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock, 
“Why scamper,” said the clock, 
“You scare me so I want to go,” 

Hickory, Dickory, Dock. 


Mrs. Goose Now we have a game of Tit-tat-toe. 


(All sing and play the finger game of Tit-tat-toe.) 


Tit-tat-toe, all in a row, 

I build a steeple, 

With lots of people, 

Then I shut the door, 

For we can’t have any more 
In the house of Tit-tat-toe. 


Mrs Goose King Cole will give his favorite lecture 
entitled, “The Crooked Man.” 

King Cole There was a crooked man — 

Guests A crooked man! 

King Cole And he went a crooked mile — 

Guests A crooked mile! 

King Cole He found a crooked sixpence — 

Guests A crooked sixpence! 

King Cole Beside a crooked stile — 

Guests A crooked stile! 

King Cole He bought a crooked cat — 

Guests A crooked cat! 

King Cole That caught a crooked mouse — 

Guests A crooked mouse! 
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King Cole And they all lived to- 
gether 
In a little crooked house. 








Mrs. ShoeWoman Children! Mrs. 
Goose, please pardon them, for this 
is their first party. 

; Mrs. Goose Don’t worry, Mrs. Shoe 
| Guests A crooked house! - (Great Woman, they are good children. They 
applause by the guests.) , ; will learn. (The baker enters with the 

Mrs Goose, Now we will all sing, fo9¢. He brings it in a large basket to 
Chickery, Cranery Crow. (All sing.) “ys. Goose.) 

Mrs. Goose (takes out the bowl of 
curds and whey) Miss Muffet, will 
. , you please pass the curds and whey? 
When I got there my chickens were Here’s the Christmas pie, Jack Horner. 

gone, — wen See that everyone gets a nice plum. 
What is the time, old witch: Mrs. Hubbard Y'll pass the Hot 


Chickery, Chickery, Cranery Crow, 
[ went to the well to wash my toe, 


. Cross Buns. 
Mrs. Goose I havea great surprise Yrs. Goose Thank you, Mrs. Hub- 
for you. It is a suffragette speech pard You always know just what 
by Mrs, Hubbard. you should do. While we are hav- 
(Mrs. Hubbard comes forward, bows ing refreshments we willallsing, “Hot 

and is appauded by the guests.) arr Buns.” 
: All the party sing “ Hot Cross Buns.” 
Mrs. Hubbard There was a man of wien tunch is’ over, A Dillar a Dol- 

, 


aS lar enters.) 
ant gaa, aso — Mrs. Goose (shakes hands) Well, A 
Mrs. Hubbard He ‘ump ig we Dillar a Dollar, you have come too 
bramble bush -". sl Deller "Too late! 
And scratched out both his eyes. Mu oS ae Aa , 
Guests Both his eyes! * rs. eee Yes, you have missed 
e party. 
art. gee Ep Rue he Sound Dillar a Dollar Missed the party! 
With all his might ond main : Mrs. Goose Yes, but you will have 
He jumped into another bush time to speak to the guests. 
And scratched them in again. (Dillar a Dollar bows to all the guests 
(Bows and guests clap.) in turn.) 


Shoe Children (shout) Idon’t believe Shoe Children A Dillar a Dollar, 

it! A ten o’clock scholar, 
Mrs. Shoe Woman Children! . Missed the party! — 
Mrs.Goose. Don’t worry, Mrs.Shoe Shoe Woman (stamps on the floor) 


Woman. Children! 
Mrs. Goose All who dance may take Mrs.Goose Don’t worry, Mrs. Shoe 
Woman. 


their places at the May Pole. 
(Meow ‘Maen cheeses Mrs: Geese (Wee Willie Winkie runs in and out 


Jack chooses Mrs. Hubbard King Cole “”"°"8 the guests.) 

chooses Curly Locks, Boy Blue chooses Mrs. Goose And here is Wee Willie 

Baby Bunting and Jack Horner chooses Winkie. 

Miss Muffet. The others vow that they Wee Willie Winkie Are the babes 

do not dance. All take hold of the rib- in their beds? 

bons and dance the May pole dance. It is now ten o’clock. 

The guests applaud.) Moon Man That means that it is 
Mrs. Goose (when dance is finished) time for us to go home. But first, 

Now for Hey Diddle Diddle. we must thank Mrs. Goose for giving 


(All sing. While singing the dancers us such a nice party. 
move about, keeping time ot music.) (Mrs. Goose, Jack, Mrs. Shoe Woman 
Hey Diddle Diddle, the cat and 94 Mrs. Hubbard and her dog stand in 
the fiddle * line, and all the guests march to tune of 
The cow jumped over the moon, “Hot Cross Buns,” shake hands with 
The little dog laughed to see such “hose in line and pass to the back. 
When all have said their “Good-byes”’ 


sport, 
And the dish ran away with the Mrs. Goose steps to the front.) 
“Mrs. Goose Willthe audience please 


arise and all sing “Hot Cross Buns”? 
(All sing.) 


spoon. 
Hey Diddle Diddle, the cat and 
the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon, 


The little dog laughed to see such py¢ Cross Buns, Hot Cross Buns, 


sport, 
- And the dish ran away with the  On¢ Penny, two @ Penny, 
nines Hot Cross Buns, Hot Cross Buns, 


Mrs. Goose Now we will have re- 
freshments. (Shoe children clap loudly. 
Mrs. Shoe Woman runs to them, stamps 
the floor and shouts.) 


If you have no daughters, 
Give them to your sons, 


One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot Cross Buns. 





YOUR INTERESTS 
ARE 


OUR INTERESTS 


Tell us your problems by addressing our 
School service department. It is our 
keen desire to help you. Are you having 
difficulty in procuring materials? We 
will be glad to give you the names of 
dealers who will supply you. 











Are you doing real blackboard work? 
Do you know what the grade teacher 
can achieve by the use of White and 
Colored Chalk ? 




















Send us your name and we will gladly 
mail you an interesting brochure on 
“What the Average Teacher May 
Accomplish in Blackboard Drawing.” 
For 50c we include a box of Colored 
Lecturers’ Square Sticks as illustrated. 





“Yours to Serve, 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., NEW YORE 














Fairy Tale Studies 


(Continued from page 226) 


Loppi Nothing for myself. What have I to wish for? 
But my Wife, in spite of all the favors you have heaped 
upon us, torments me night and day to make a new de- 
mand of you, against my wish. 

Craw-Fish Ho, ho! You have changed your tune. 
You have told our secret to your Wife; now you may 
bid farewell to peace at home. And what does this fair 
lady ask, now that she thinks she has me in her power? 

Loppi A mansion, good Fairy, a modest little castle, 
that her house may correspond with the fine clothes you 
have given her. Make Masicas a baroness, and she will 
be so happy that we shall have nothing left to wish for. 

Craw-Fish (gravely) Brother, be it as your Wife desires. 

Loppi Perhaps the Fairy was displeased. She left so 
— I had not even time to thank her or to say good- 

ye. 


SceNnE II — The Return Home After the Fourth Visit to the 
Pond 


A brick Mansion, a Small Castle 
Loppi and Masicas 


Loppi It seems I am in a new country. These well- 
tilled fields around me and these pastures full cf cattle 
I never saw before. Beyond there is a brick mansion, in 
the midst of a garden full of fruits and flowers. I wonder 
whose it is. A lady is just coming down the steps. She 
is richly dressed. She is smiling at me and holding out 
her hand. — Why, it is Masicas! 

Masicas At last I have nothing left to wish for. Kiss 
me, my dear Loppi. You have crowned my wishes. 
I thank you and also the good Fairy. 

Loppi 1am so happy I could weep. No dream could 
be more enchanting. To have all this wealth and to live 
in a castle with a beautiful woman who is always good- 
natured and who has only one thought, to please me; 
it 1s too much happiness for me, who was once only a poor 
Wood-cutter. 


(A few days later) 


Masicas Do you not see with what respect everyone 


treats me? It is because I am always in the right. Even 
you, who are more stubborn than a mule, cannot help 
owning that I am never wrong.’; I was born to be a Queen! 
I feel it. 

Loppi A Queen, Masicas! Are you not content with 
the pleasures of wealth and greatness? All the barons 
and baronesses of the neighborhood have been trying to 
outdo one another in visiting and receiving you! Even 
the Governor of the province is at your feet. Your dress, 
your .castle, your horses and your stables are the talk of 
all who visit us. You know how they all envy you your 
fine trotters, your English cows, with scarcely any horns, 
and very little milk, your English hens, that are as hand- 
some and wild as pheasants but do not lay, and your 
English pigs, so fat that you cannot see head, tail, or feet. 
Every time the nobles visit you, you know how they wish 
they had all that you have. It that not enough? 

.Masicas Loppi, you are but a simpleton! I was born 
to be a Queen and you know it! 


_ACT IV 
Desires Grow 
ScENE I — Loppi’s Fifth Call to the Craw-Fish 
Pond in the Morning 
Loppi and the Craw-Fish 


Loppi 1 have no,wish’to be King. I breakfast well 
and dine better.’” My desires” end{ there.\But I love 
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peace; and there will be no repose while Masicas does 
not get what she wants. (Scratches his head and sighs.) 
Confound it! Why couldn’t Masicas have been satisfied? 
I will call the Fairy very tenderly. 


Craw-Fish, dear Friend, 
Succor pray lend. 


Craw-Fish What do you want, Brother? 

Loppi (at first does not speak) Nothing for myself. 
What have I to wish for? But my Wife is beginning to 
be tired of being a Baroness. 

Craw-Fish What does she want then? 

Loppi Alas! She wants to be a Queen. 

Craw-Fish Ho, ho! It was a lucky thing for her and 
you that you saved my life; this time, also, I will grant 
your Wife’s wish. Hail, husband of a queen, I wish you 
much joy! Good-evening, prince consort! 


ScENE II — The Return Home After the Fifth Visit to the 
Pond 


A Palace Home 
Loppi and Masicas, Valets, Chamberlains and Pages 


Loppi God be praised, I havé found rest at last! 
Masicas is at the top of the ladder; she can climb no 
higher. She has so many around her to do her will that 
I can sleep in peace without her insisting on waking me. 


(Two months later) 


Masicas (to Page) Go send for Loppi, ask him to come. 
(Returns with Loppi.) (To Page) You may go now. 
(Exit Page.) I want to talk to you, Loppi. I am tired 
of being Queen. I am sick to death of the platitudes of 
these Courtiers. I wish to rule over free men. Go for a 
last time to the Fairy and make her give me what I desire. 

Loppi Good heavens! Ifa crown does not satisfy you, 
what will? Perhaps you would like to be the Ruler of 
the Universe? 

Masicas Why not? 
worse governed? 

Loppi Masicas, you must have lost your mind! Say 
and do what you like, I shall not trouble the Fairy with 
such folly. 

Masicas We will see about that. Do you forget who 
I am? (Angrily.) Obey me instantly, or off goes your 
head! 

Loppi I will go as fast as I can. 


Would the world be any the 


ACT V 


The Penalty of Presumption 
The Pond 
SceNE I1— Loppi’s Last Call to the Craw-Fish 


Loppi Here I am already at the edge of the pond. I 
hardly know how I got here. I feel so weak and sick at 
heart. The Fairy surely will be angry. But I may as 
well die one way as another, as well by the hand of the 
Fairy as that of my Wife. Perhaps the Craw-Fish will 
have pity on me. 

Craw-Fish, dear Friend, 
Succor pray lend. 


The pond is silent, I cannot even hear the buzz of a fly. 
T’ll call again. ' 

Craw-Fish, dear Friend, 

Succor pray lend. 


There is not even ari echo. I surely spoke loud enough 
to be heard. I’m horribly afraid, but I’ll call a third time. 


Craw-Fish, dear Friend, 
Succor prav lend. 
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Craw-Fish (Harshly.) What do you want? 

“oppi Nothing for myself. What have I to wish for? 
But the Queen, my Wife, makes me come here for the 
last time. 

Craw-Fish What more does she want? 

Loppi (falling on his knees) Forgive me, it is not my 
fault! She wants to be Ruler of the Universe. 

Craw-Fish (rising half out of the water, threateningly 
shaking a claw) Your Wife deserves to be shut up in 
prison and you to be hung, wicked fool! It is the cowardice 
of husbands that causes the folly of wives. To your 
kennel, Wretch, to your kennel! (Diving into the pond in 
a rage.) 

Loppi (Falling upon his face on the ground.) Alas! 
Alas! I knew the Fairy would be angry! 


Scene II — The Return Home After the Last Visit to the 
Pond 


Late in the day. The Humble Hut 
Loppi and Masicas 


Loppi Alas! Alas! There will be no more happy 
times for us. The road is the same poor one I used to 
travel long ago. Thereisthe sameedge of the forest with 
its border of puny birches, sickly firs and stagnant pools 
And there in the distance is our old wretched hovel. What 
will Masicas say and how shall I comfort her? 

Masicas Here you are at last, you Wretch! It is you 
that have ruined us by your stupidity and folly! It is you 
that have enraged your accursed Craw-Fish! I might 
have expected it! You never loved me! You never did 
anything for me! You have always been a selfish wretch. 
(Fights Loppi.) 

Loppi Take care, Masicas, be quiet! You will hurt 
yourself! (Masicas suddenly falls over dead from a fit of 
rage.) Alas! Alas! If Masicas had only been content 
how happy we now might be! 


Scene Ill — The End of Presumption 


The Wretched Hovel. Evening 
Loppi and a Peasant 


Loppi IT have buried her with my own hands under the 
great fir tree. And over the grave I placed a stone. 
Around the grave I made a rough wall to keep off the 
wild beasts of the wood. And now I can stay at home. 
But what shall I do? What will become of me? Here I 
am, solitary, forsaken, a burden to myself. Who will 
think for me, choose for me, speak for me, and act for me 
as my dear Wife used to do? Who will waken mea dozen 
times in the night to tell me what I must do to-morrow? 
Iam nothing but a body without a soul. I have nothing 
left but to die. 


(Morning, a few months later) 


Loppi It is so cold and snowy this morning. I will go 
out and sweep the snow away from Masicas’ grave. Per- 
haps I can mark her stone. (Goes out.) 


(Next day) 


Peasant Why, what is that lying there on the edge of 
the forest? It isa man. He is dead, frozen in this bitter 
cold. He lies beside a stone. In his hand is an awl. 
He must have come out in the cold to write upon the 
stone and then could not get back. He has written: 


To THE 
Best or WIVES 
FROM THE 
Most INCONSOLABLE OF HUSBANDS 


Poor Fellow! I will place him beside his Wife. 
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An Achievement in 
Piano Construction 


How this little piano, which stands only 

3 feet, 7 inches high, can possess a tone 
as big and full as that of any full-sized up- 
right, and remarkably pure and sweet besides, 
is the wonder of all teachers, musicians and 
piano manufacturers who have heard it. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 


The secret lies in the use of entirely new principles of 
piano construction, which result in lessening the 
tension, thereby adding materially to the tone-keep- 
ing qualities of the instrument. 


“Factory to Schoolroom” Plan 


No less revolutionary is the “Factory to Schoolroom” 
Plan, which enables you to put one of these superb 
little pianos in your school at about one-half the cost 
of a usual-sized upright of standard make. Further- 
more you have the privilege of ten days’ trial— you 
do not pay a cent until you have had ample oppor- 
tunity to satisfy yourself of the piano’s quality. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 
Fill out and mail the coupon now— you will be placed 
under no obligation whatever. You will be interested 


in reading all about this wonderful little instrument, 
which has created a sensation among educators. 


JACKSON PIANO CO., 


126 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago Office, 418 Fine Arts Bldg. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





JACKSON PiANO CO., 
126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Without any obligation on my part, please send me your 


illustrated booklet and full information about your “‘Factory- 
to-Schoolroom” Plan. 
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THE WAY TO |THE 
THE BEST| 
POSITIONS |DIRECT 


‘os = BLOM. 4 Cr O ts 


$1 West Leake Street. Suite 205 A E N C Y 


TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 
WZ ee 
mela-liliilils ama dtle.t 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 


nation-wide organization, will have apetogs te ot least ten women teachers this Spring and Summer. 
Work is of a school nature and offers good training. These positions are in our regular sales 


organization and are paying 
$100 te $300 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


: 

S 

: 

Address Dept.]3, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. § 
$0202 tte eCeeremrmrmmrmremrmrmemrsmermrrmrrerrrrer—erenrrveds 


The North Ridge Brush Success 


An Opportunity for Teachers During Vacation 


The new home of the North Ridge Brush Company is expected to be large 
enough to care for the rapidly increasing business for the next few years. 
In fact, even though the steady proportionate growth of the past five years 
shall be exceeded during the next five years, the present quarters of the 
Company should be sufficiently large. 

The arrangement in the new factory is ideal. The entire top floor is 
devoted to storage; the fourth floor to the twisting machines — twisting being 
an operation that requires plenty of light; the third floor is devoted to 











This picture shows the big, new 
building now occupied by the 
North Ridge Brush Company. 
The greater part of the machin- 
ery was moved from two other 
factories into this building. 





trimming, shaping and other operations; the entire second floor is occupied by 
the office; and the first, or basement, floor is devoted to the stock room and 
shipping department. A high-power, quick-acting electric elevator carries raw 
materials to the fifth floor where they go in regular progression to the floors 
below in such a manner that there is hardly a halt from the time the raw 
material leaves the fifth floor until it finally reaches the stock bins on the 
first floor. Everything has been planned and arranged with the object in 
view of making an enormous number of brushes in the quickest possible time 
and at the lowest cost consistent with high quality. 

The office is located on the first floor above the shipping room and is a 
model of efficiency. This floor contains not only the main office, but lobby, 
private reception room, stationery and advertising matter room, and space for 
a modern printing department, which is soon to be installed. Being within one 
block of the Post Office, mail is received every hour, immediately opened, and 
all orders given to the shipping ‘department almost as soon as they reach 
the office. With service of more than twenty-five express and mail trains each 
day, and shipments going out within a few hours after orders reach Freeport, 
our sales people are assured the best of service. In the office as well as in the 
factory modern efficiency methods are being applied and no opportunity for 
improvement is neglected. 

Commenting on the latest move in the progress of the North Ridge 
Company, the Freeport Journal-Standard on Decembe. 15, said: 

“The North Ridge Brush Company within a period of five years has 
had a remarkable growth due to the high quality and wide variety of products 
made; and also to their plan of selling direct to specialty salesmen at reasonable 
prices. It is also a pertinent fact that a large number of branch offices are 
now being opened, for now that peace is assured and the country as a whole 
is in a prosperous financial condition, we believe the North Ridge Brush Com- 
pany is destined to enjoy unusual prosperity. 

Our subscribers would do well to write the North Ridge Brush Company 
for particulars regarding their “vacation workers” organization and see their 
announcement on page 209. 


‘ 
—— 


The New National Anthem 


“America, My Country,” born in Con- 
gress on day our war was declared: 
helped to bring on the war; sustained 
our spirit for victory during the war. 
will help to prevent future wars. Greatest 
poem and song in class only with the 
Marseillaise Hymn. Schools of several 
states have adopted it. Sung from coast 
to coast and in France 

Educators may have octavo sample 
school arrangement for two 3-cent st imps, 

Published in every vocal and instry. 
mental arrangement. Let every boy and 
girl learn this great masterpiece for daily 
use and for patriotic occasions. 


America, My Country Association, 
Red Wing, Minn. 


‘ 


SPEND A DELIGHTFUL SUM. 
MER TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your School. 
room Next Fall with a Wonder. 
ful Store of New Knowledge 
and Experiences — and — A Nice 
Bank Account. 


Hundreds of other teachers have 
it. They say it makes you a 
sympathetic teacher, broader in your 
relationship to the parents, and more 
appreciative of the limited opportunity 
of the average child and his desire for 
knowledge. 

Other teachers who closed their school 
year all tired out and looked forward 
to a summer spent fighting the high cost 
of living have enjoyed it and found it 
profitable Why not you? 

If you’re between the ages of 23 and 
35, willing to learn, ambitious to make 
good, free to travel extensively, and have 
some normal school or college training 
combined with teaching experience, we 
would like to tell you about this work 
of ours. It’s so different from school 
work that it offers a complete rest and 
a profitable happy vacation. 

Fifty-two teachers were selected from 
four hundred applicants last summer and 
added to our regular organization. Four 
of th fifty-two earned over $100.00 each 
during the vacation period — and the rest 
averaged a few cents more than $27.00 
per week. Twelve of the fifty-two were 
selected for permanent positions last fall, 
and twenty-one have made arrangements 
to continue the work again this summer. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a 
live, keen, ambitious young woman, 
actually interested in hard work and will- 
ing to spend the whole vacation with us. 
Tell about your education, about your 
teaching experience. Give your age and 


done 
more 


‘any other information that will help make 


your application stand out from the mass. 
We will carefully train those selected 
at our expense, furnish them with every- 
thing needed free of charge, take care 
of their railroad fare from their school 
location to the field of work and pay all 
railroad fare as they move from point to 
point throughout the summer. 

We will pay a salary while they are 
getting started and give each of them an 
opportunity to earn at least $50 per week. 
Write! Find out if you are qualified. 
Give approximate date for beginning 
and ending work. Adress, Dept. 9, 5. J. 





Gilfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, Ill 
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$4,000,000 for Schools Urged 


SPECIAL COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 
Proposes Drastic REFORMS 


The special commission created by 
the Legislature of last year to investigate 
the educational system of Massachusetts 
yesterday submitted an extensive report in 
which it makes several drastic proposals 
for reforms in the schools of the state. 

The creation of an annual school fund 
of $4,000,000 out of which poorer cities 
and towns shall receive appropriations 
for school purposes, is perhaps the most 
striking among the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 


To RatsE TEACHERS’ PAy 


Among others are those to establish a 
minimum salary of $650 for all teach- 
ers, to raise the school age to sixteen and 
the completion of the eighth instead of 
the fourth grade as a minimum require- 
ment for all pupils; to reorganize the 
state board of education and invest the 
commissioner of education with wider 
powers; to reduce the number of normal 
schools and establish a normal college; 
to discontinue the ninth grade and to 
establish junior high schools; to give 
greater flexibility to college entrance 
requirements and to inaugurate a scien- 
tific study of the entire subject of edu- 
cation. 

All the commissioners sign the main 
report, but three of them dissent on 
various points. Senator John Halliwell 
of New Bedford dissents on the plan to 
raise the school age to sixteen years. Nor 
does he agree with a recommendation 
for- compulsory continuation schools for 
all cities and towns having fifty or more 
employed minors under sixteen years 
of age. John A. Brett of Boston does 
not agree on the establishment of a school 
fund, and he is opposed to a state com- 
mission for the certification of all teachers 
in the public schools. Representative 
John C. Hull of Leominster states that 
the commission has gone far beyond 
the scope of the order that created it. 
He would have the school age fixed at 
fifteen years, rather than sixteen years. 


Longer School Day 


In addition to the recommendations 
already noted the commission favors 
a longer school day and more pre-voca- 
tional education, and the continued 
support and extension of trade educa- 
tion. A state director of vocational 
schools is recommended. 

The commission would have a state 
director of physical education and re- 
commends appointment of school physi- 
cians, dentists and nurses in every city 
or town. Two small towns might unite 
in employing such persons.’ 

It is poeta that evening schools 
shall be supervised by the state depart- 
ment of education, so that instruction 
in them may be more uniform. The 
commission commends the state uni- 





versity extension department and urges 
that it be supported more liberally by 
the state. Day schools in larger cities 
for the deaf and the blind are recom- 
mended, as is the more general estab- 
lishment of special educational facil- 
ities for feeble minded children and 
those who are backward or cannot speak 
the English language. 

The commission recommends _ that 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
modify its entrance requiremerts to 
admit more easily deserving students. 
It points out the imperative need of 
teaching aliens the English language 
and submits a bill for a vigorous cam- 
paign of Americanization. 





Teachers—Get U.S. Government 
Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, 
Should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. Reconstruction work necessitates 
thousands of appointments. The positions 
pay from $1100 to $1500; haveshort hours, 
annual vacations and are permanent. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. D220, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book showing the positions open and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 


i 
| 
F 








In these reconstruction 
days men and women lead- 


ers are needed who literally 
have “iron in. their blood.” 
Peptiron combines iron-nux- 
pepsin in true medicinal form. 
Gives strength of iron to the 
blood, nerves and digestion, 
freshens the complexion, reddens 
pale cheeks, gives the good cheer of 
health, reduces danger from colds 
and exposure. Remember the name, 
Peptiron. 


y, - 
“LASS PINS 
.. CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FR.E 

Either pin itiustrated made with any Sietters 
and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 
Siiver plate 20€ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterting 
silver, 36¢ ea, $3.50 doz. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
728 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Palmer Method of Busines Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer. Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 
time! 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 








In other words, 






I can do for you. 
Does your figure displease 


SENSE. 


as 
Excess Flesh 
Thin Chest or Neck 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 


Iz is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 
When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
grippe and cold have little effect upon you. 
Be free from naggi 
figure! Be happy njoy \ifel Be a source of ingpiration to your friends. 


ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you canr 


You can weigh exactly 


your ideal in figure and poise. 


what you should 


eteetetatnementinnedll 
As sure as sunrise you can, by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. 
I KNOW it, for what I have done for 87,000 women, = 
Are you too fleshy? Are you too thin? 7 
you? Let me help you. 
My work has grown in favor because results are gis 
natural and ment, and because it appeals to COM ON 
ou can free yourself from such nagging ailments 





Our Soldiers Have Done So— Why Not You? 


If in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and writeme NOW. Don’t wait—you may forgetit. I will 
send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you how to stand-and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





——-- 
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Miss Cocroft has surely been doing valuable war work. She is a nationally recognised 
Re aan Cal es ot te ends tase 
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Talking Together 


Editor’s Page 


Address Editor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Condition ‘True Everywhere 


While post-war conditions have made unemployment 
the vexing problem of the hour, the schools of New York 
City present unemployment in a different light. Whereas 
in the industries high wages have deterred employers 
from hiring help, in the school system low wages have 
made the teacher’s position undesirable for the man or 
woman with the requisite qualifications. ; 

The condition is chronic in the whole United States, 
but in New York it is acute. The number of new appli- 
cants for teachers’ positions falls far short of the demand. 
Those who do apply are of inferior quality, and the best 
of those who are already in the system are leaving it for 
better paying jobs in the business world. Two weeks 
ago the 471 schools in the city were canvassed to discover 
the actual situation on any one day, and it was found 
that in 360 schools of the 471 there were 349 classes to 
which no teacher had been appointed. There were 829 
other classes whose teachers were absent because of sick- 
ness or because they had been granted a leave of absence. 

That is to say, there were 1,178 classes which had on 
that day no teacher at all, or had a substitute, under 
some makeshift part-time arrangement, or were doubled 
up with other classes. However, 32,097 children were 
deprived of the benefit even of these expedients and had 
no instruction. On another day the number rose to 50,000. 
These conditions do not arise from lack of accommoda- 
tions. They cannot be remedied by a Gary scheme of 
duplication. They arise from the sheer lack of a sufficient 
number of men and women with the minimum require- 
ments of substitute teachers who have the desire, or can 
afford, to teach at the salaries offered by the city. 

The parent who travels in the subway or. elevated 
has learned from Mr. Shonts’s bulletins that the wages 
on these lines have increased 62 and 67 per cent, respect- 
tively, in the last two years. The salaries of the New 
York teachers have increased 11.1 ‘per cent in the last 
nineteen years. The salaries of high and elementary 
school principals and of men teachers have not increased 
at all in that time. When a short time ago the teachers 
took a census of the boys between sixteen and nineteen 
years of age for the State military training commission, 
they found that half of the boys were earnin; more than 
a teacher earns at the end of her third year of service, 
and that in most cases these boys had had at least six 
years less schooling and were at least five years younger 
than a teacher getting that salary could be. 

One principal asked everybody who called during one 
day to tell what he or she was earning. The policeman 
was earning}$1650 annually after seven years of service, 
and it took a teacher sixteen years to reach $1500, The 
janitor’s sweeper was getting $70 a month, and several 
of the teachers were getting the same. A shipping clerk, 
out of school three years’and not a graduate, was getting 
$18 a week. Two teachers in the school were getting 
less, A mentally defective girl, working in a feather 
factory, was getting $25 a week, the wage set by the union. 

The result has been that while in ten years, from 1908 
to 1918, the number of children in the system has increased 
25,000, the number of teachers applying for appointment 


has decreased 47 per cent. Of those who applied the 
number of rejections by the board of Examiners increased 
during the same period from 25.4 to 31.2 per cent. 
While of those who passed the examinations and were 
nominated for appointment, 9 per cent declined positions 
in 1915 and 24 per cent declined in 1918. And during 
that time some of the best teachers have left the system 
for more remunerative work in other institutions. Three 
men standing first on their respective eligible lists for 
Principal, a position paying $3500, have left the city 
system for positions paying $10,000, $8,000 and $5,000, 
respectively. These are typical cases. 
— New York Times 





Another Opinion 


THE Epitor or Prmary Epucation 

My attention has been called to a recent editorial in 
your paper asking an expression of opinion upon the ques- 
tion of the teacher’s attitude in an exercise in which some 
child sang a song stating the “ Yankees licked the Germans 
after the Allies had failed’ — that was the idea conveyed, 
I believe. The question raised was, should the teacher, 
in order to correct an erroneous idea, interfere with the 
freedom or spontaneity of the child’s self expression? 

It seems to me that education would cease to have any 
particular value of the teacher was unable to correct false 
impressions or lead children to understand the truth. 
Such an idea carried to extreme would end in the most 
extraordinary confusion of ideas in the minds of many 
children. It would seem that by the use of a little plain 
talk, the teacher might have shown the class that the 
little poem was very clever and interesting, but that surely 
they did not think the United States did it all. The big 
soldiers do not say so, who fought in the war. Shall we 
not help Geraldine change the last line? The children 
and the young poet herself would have eagerly responded 
to a skilful suggestion and in telling why we did not “lick 
the German alone,” etc..— they would have learned a 
valuable lesson. It was not necessary to check enthusiasm, 
it would seem to me, merely divert it into the right channel. 

As a teacher of history may I beg the influence of your 
useful magazine on the side of truth and a sincere inter- 
pretation of history. 

For a hundred years our schools have taught such intense 
Anti-British lessons, and have so perverted history that 
we have felt the results deeply in these latter days. One 
reason why this nation was so slow to enter the great war 
was the antagonism to Great Britain and the provincial 
attitude of mind we had so long cultivated in our elemen- 
tary schools. 

Let us now, at least, teach the truth squarely and surely 
the primary school is the place where the life-long impres- 
sion is created. In training my students to be teachers 
I often speak to them of your magazine. Make it stand 
for the highest ideals in the new education. 

Yours sincerely, 
FLORENCE E. STRYKER, 
Head of History Department 
Montclair State Normal School, Upper Montclair, NJ. 
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The Old Kitchen Clock 


Listen to the-kitchen clock! 

To itself it ever talks, 

From its place it never walks; 
“Tick-tock — tick-tock,” 

Tell me what it says. 


“T’m a very patient clock, 
Never moved by hope or fear, 
Though I’ve stood for many a year.” 
Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 


“T’m a very truthful clock! 
People say, about the place, 
Truth is written on my face; 
Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 


“T’m a very active clock, 
For I go while you’re asleep, 
Though you never take a peep; 
Tick-tock — tick-tock.” . 
That is what it says. 


“T’m a most obliging clock; 
If you wish to hear me strike, 
You may do it when you like; 
Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 


What a talkative old clock! 
Let us see what it will do 
When the pointer reaches two! 
“Ding-dong”’ — “ Tick-tock,” 
That is what it says. 
— Mrs. Hawkshaw 


Dear country mine! far in that viewless 
And ocean-warded, strife thou too hast 
But 
And 


And upward on no carcass of the slain; 
And if thou smitest let it be for peace 
And justice—not in haste, or pride, 


Of empire. 


Dear Country Mine 


west, 


known; 
may thy sun hereafter bloodless 
shine, 
may thy way be onward without 
wrath, 


or lust 

Mayst thou ever be, O land, 

Noble and pure as thou art free and 
strong; 

So shalt thou lift a light for all the world 

And for all time, and bring the Age of 
Peace. — Richard Watson Gilder 





What Many Especially Need 


In these days of strain and stress, 
anxiety and worry, many people become 
pale, nervous, dyspeptic, in a word, 
all run-down. Their condition calls 
especially for iron— but iron in a form 
which it is pleasant to take, agreeable 
to the stomach, easily assimilated and 
non-constipating. Iron is combined in 
this form with nux, celery, pepsin and 
other tonics and digestives in Peptiron, 
a real iron tonic, which is accomplish- 
ing a great deal in restoring health and 
strength, vitality, vigor and vim. 

Peptiron is a product of the C. I. Hood 








Co., and is sold by all druggists. 


The Greatest Selling 
Song Book in the 


World 


Used by more than 3,000,000 


Teachers and Pupils every day. 


Prices: 5c each in 100 lots; F. O. B. Chicago. $1.00 
a dozen, prepaid, 12 or less at 10c a copy, prepaid, 


The Cable Company 
1200 Cable Building, CHICAGO, ILL, 
ES  }3*® 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
North Chicago Hospital 
(Accredited) 


Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work 
to young women above 19 years — Requirements: good 
health; one year high school credit. Separate nurses’ 
home, monthly allowance — Address Superintendent 
Ipa A Exuman, R. N., 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





When 


in Trouble over School Problems 


Consult the Most Successful Teachers 


Here are their methods:— 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN 
ENGLISH 


244 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines ormanged 
by months — from September to June —for the first 
four years of school. They assemble an unusual number 
of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to their genuine 
interest for children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week 
by week, will find not only her English lessons arranged 
for her, but also plans for dramatizing the material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, 
Nature Study and Games. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural 
teachers, but no vy ees teacher of first to fourth 
year children should without a copy. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 
Price, 50 cents. 


Miss Myra King’s little book of 
seems to me to be an admirable means to 


Games 
end of 
forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game 
which one has played repeatedly in his youth are not 
apt to slip away him. Just so the habitual mis- 
takes are by means of these games repeated and re- 
peated in correct form so successfully in the heat and 
enthusiasm of the game that the correct form will keep 
coming up as long as one lives. I 
Way to impress these necessary lessons than this. 


E. C. Moore, 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 


Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, 40 cents, 

It should be the work of both the school and the home 
to encourage and protect the child’s natural hopeful- 
ness in every possible way. 

One of the strongest aids in accomplishing this purpose 
is a.generous use of carefully selected stories which, 
while of absorbing interest to the child, shall present 
to his eager, receptive and _ easily-molded thought, 
ethical lessons of lasting benefit. 

It is with the hope that they will prove helpful to 
children and to those entrusted with their education 
and progress that these stories are published. 


DAILY OPENING EXERCISES 
128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
These Exercises are arranged by months, and consist 


of selected memory gems, mottoes, poems, songs, stories, 
and anecdotes for every school day in the year. 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE 
TRAINING 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The problems of the teachers of 
are many, but the most difficult is to ise portable 
and suitable employment for the pupils during their 


leisure hours. 
In “Seat Work and Sense Training,” the author 
wt ft BR, Ke 
paper cutting . w 
ont saline. haar of the Fn ay on 


i 
illustrated 





LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 


256 pages. Price, 30 cents 


A needed book. It is a guide in number work and 
arithmetic, and supplies much drill on the tables, the 
lack of which leaves children inaccurate and inefhcient 
in arithmetic. Teachers wish for new devices on short 
notice. This book on your desk will be a constant source 
of recreation and inspiration. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE 
ONES 


Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
of stories and to furnish right action for the imagination 
by allowing the child to impersonate characters in the 
fables and fairy tales. 


THE BOOK OF FOLK SONGS 


Price 60 cents. 

The wide use of folk games and dances in the school 
and on the playground is opening the of teachers 
to the equal value of the folk song in creating and correct- 
ing m taste. 

thy we commend this volume to country 
teachers w children are of varying No other 
songs are so apt to be within the range of voices of dif- 
ferent ages. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize ofier. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-13, Chicago 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big prices paid. You can write them. We show 
you how. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-21, Chicago. 








PICTURES 


Our free catalogue illustrating hundreds of 
BEAUTIFUL PicturEs— Religious, Historical, 
Old Masters, etc. Pictures for every purpose. 
Send us your name for this elegant cata- 
logue NOW, a postal will do. 
WESTERN ART PRINT CO. 
Dept. D. Canton, Mo. 





Are Yon Satisfied to be Just a Teacher? 


or 
Would you prefer to be a Specialist in the 
Profession you have chosen? 
This is the Era for Specialists! They are paid accordingly. 


If you are a kindergarten teacher or acivic worker you 
owe it to yourself to advance in your work, to compete 
= hose who employ up-to-date methods in their 
teaching. 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 
Is equipped to give teachers attending the SUMMER 
SCHOOL the opportunity of associate study with the 
best Specialists in the country. We cannot begin to 
supply the demand made upon us for highly trained 
teachers. short, intensive course in upational 
Therapy will also be given. 
June 28, 1919 to August 2, 1919 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


928 Fine Arts Building, 





Dept. E. Chicago, Ill. 


TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


4+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information 
apply to 
MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, 


Box 32 
Training School, - Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By PROF. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 








Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 


I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use In my nature study classes. 

Anna Botsrorp ComsTocr 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 


240 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Chicago New York San Francisco 





NOTES 


It’s good to see so many walking. 
Walking is a good exercise, because it 
is a prime adjuster and equalizer of the 
circulation; but to make it so one must 
not simply walk, i. e., casually saunter 
or meander, but walk-for-exercise —7, e., 
bring to one’s aid and command all the 
forces for anen hanced circulation that 
walking admits of. Fortunately these 
are many. 


1 The pace must be a good one. Four 
miles an hour make one move pretty 
fast. Well nigh fifty years ago when I 
first commenced daily walking, trudging 
from out the “shadder of ole Bunker 
Hill” to the public Latin school in Bed- 
ford street — I used to meet my brothers 
whirling out of the home street. They 
had come from Pearl street, Boston, 
to Bunker Hill; twenty minutes out, 


twenty minutes for dinner, twenty minutes 
in. 


2 To make a good pace one must 
throw themselves into it. Now here self 
means largely body. If we bend back 
we throw the feet up and plank the heels 
down hard; therefore 


3 The body. should incline forward 
from the hips. The more we do this 
the more we can arrive at certain other 
desirable conditions, viz..—keep the 
toes near the ground, keep them from 
turning out and get greater push. The 
stride will be somewhat shortened, but 
in walking-for-exercise this is not un- 
desirable. Throwing one’s body and 
head far enough forward to look down 
and a little back at the feet will make 
the stop short, but give splendid oppor- 
tunity for 


4 The swing of the shoulders! This 
is a very important factor in influenc- 
ing the circulation: Shoulders must be 
given a rotary action around the body. 
To do this the arm is not to bend much 
at the elbow — above all not swing like 
a flail. One can get the knack of it 
somewhat by thrusting the arms straight 
down into the outside pocket of an open 
outer garment and walkifig with the arms 
held close at the side. 


5 But since breathing has an im- 
portant control over the circulation, 
walks and talks must net be combined if 
we are walking-for-exercise. If there 
must be a companion, one that can keep 
mum is better, but one’s own mind is 
best of all. To get the most out of a 
walk-for-exercise we have to pay strict 
attention to breathing, which means a 
great deal when one understands the 
mechanism of breathing in all its phases 
and just how to manage it. 


6 And we need to keep our mouths 
closed. Items Nos. 5 and 6 say very 
plainly then that when walking-for-exercise 
one can neither talk nor smoke. 

Walking offers so very much of real 
exercise that iteseems a pity to see so 
many needlessly casting aside its oppor- 
tunities. One can bestir the blood to a 

degree in fifteen minutes of 
walking-for-exercise, if one knows the 
trick.— Samuel Delano, M. D., in the 
Boston Herald 








NERVOUS BREAKDOWN . 


Stamford, Conn., Nurse, Tells 
How She Found Health 


Stamford, Conn. — “I am a nurse and 
suffered from a nervous breakdown. I 
had no appetite and could not sleep at 
night, and nothing seemed to ‘help me. 
By chance I heard of Vinol, and after 
taking the first bottle I noticed an im- 
provement, and four bottles made me well 
and strong, it gave me a hearty appetite, 
so I can sleep soundly night or day, I 
consider Vinol a wonderfu! tonic.” Edith 
R. Forbes, Stamford, Conn 

The reason Vinol s so successful in 
overcoming such conditions is because 
it is a constitutional remedy and goes to 
the seat of the trouble. It is the greatest 
strength creator we know — due to the 
beef and cod liver peptones, iron and 
manganese peptonates and glycerophos- 
phates which it contains, all dissolved in 
a pure medicinal wine. 

We have seen so many wonderful re- 
coveries like this, that we feel perfectly 
safe in offering to return money in every 
such case where Vinol fails to benefit. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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OU can have a youthfuls 
appearance, complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- | 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- 
ing facial muscles—have comfortable feet, all through 
following our simple directions. Thousands have done so. 
No drugs, no waste of time. No big expense and quick 
results. Send for latest free booklet containing many 
beauty hints and all about the wonderful work accom- 
plished by the 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 
SUMMER SCHOOL — June 24 to August 2 


Dole * ears. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGAR 
TEN. Il. PRIMARY. III. PLAYGROUND. Fine 
equipment. Strong Faculty. Accredited. Write 
Registrar. Dept. B. 


616-22 South Michigan Bl vd., CHICAGO 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 






















Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a broad training to 
interested in the nursing and allied forms of 
public service. of course, three years. Theo- 
retical training standard curriculum for train- 
ing schools for nurses. Practical experience in Cook 
County Hos; Requirements for enroll- 
ment: physical fitness, full High School credit or its 
educational equivalent. Minimum age 20 years, maxi- 
mum age 35 years. 


School catalog and application blanks will be 
a SF —e 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 S. Honore Street Chicago, I!linois 





A. DIRECTORY OF 
“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 


RIGHT POSITION MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Coanecticn Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


SG Beacom Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXGHANGE ° %3e'e2jiecon se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (‘O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. MARION. IND 
5 . 


Free Literature. Address 


SCHE RME RHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 
Established 1855 





REGISTER NOW. 

















Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
CuarLes W. MULForD, Prop. to school officials. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





i TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager GEORGE 8. LARRABEE, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. Press Building, Portland, Maine 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 





40th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school cers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


_ The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ”xew your” 


NEW YORK 
Recommends and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


college. 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. . Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 














GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


West, write National to-day, and application blank will be A 

immediately sent, The National Teachers cy has repre- ou Aty photoes Hod gag ee 
sentatives and cooperating agencies in all principal citiesand tecrepn NOt Final willbe te- 
is continually in touch with the best positions everywhere. @ guaranice satisfaction. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Oltices, 




















EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Tue MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi-and places teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency commands 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and is a member of the National. Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 


C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 











What Dogs, Horses and Pigeons 
Have Done In War 


The tributes now paid to animals 
which “did their bit” in the war remind 
us of the diminished part which has come 
to be played in battle by the horse, 
Time was when armies unprovided with 
horses to carry the warriors into combat 
were unthinkable. There are piled-up 
equine remains in Europe which show 
that even primitive man galloped as 
well as marched against his enemy, and 
the tradition as well: as the use runs 
all through recorded histiory. Egyptian, 
Persian, Greek, Roman and Cartha- 
ginian employed cavalry in their cam- 
paigns; up through the Middle Ages 
came the man on horseback to function 
spectacularly in the Peninsular War, 
the Napoleonic Wars, the Crimean War, 
the Franco-Prussian War and _ even 
the Balkan Wars. But when trench- 
fighting supervened, the sweeping, cross- 
country charges of light brigades and 
heavy brigades ceased. In some theatres 
of the war just closed we have seen cavalry 
used with decisive effect, notably in 
General Allenby’s defeat of the Turks. 
But on the western front there has been 
little large-scale fighting on horse-back. 

Meanwhile the new warfare has brought 
other animals to the front, and among 
them the dog has unquestionably had 
his day. For nearly two years, up to 
the signing of the armistice, the British 
War Office has been sending out from 
its War Dog School of Instruction hun- 
dreds of trained animals, along with 
men to take charge of them as keepers. 
Employed as messengers in the field, 
these dogs are described in a report issued 
by the school as exhibiting “a skill, 
courage and tenacity that were amazing.” 
The story is one of successful message- 
bearing through darkness, mist, rain, 
and shell-fire over every sort of difficult 
ground; wounded sometimes, but ever 
faithful to his task, the animal “carried 
on” and often brought in a few minutes 
the order of information which it would 
have taken a human runner hours to 
convey. During the great German 
drive in March last, part of the British 
line was cut off by a severe enemy barrage. 
A Highland sheep dog, released with 
an urgent appeal for re-enforcements, 
ran three kilometers in ten minutes and 
a terrible disaster was averted by the 





Ss. O. S. 


CHICAGO NEEDS TEACHERS 


as never before 


The war has produced a scarcity of teachers 
in Chicago on account of the many more 
lucrative positions which were available. Our 
school has been established 15 years and has 
helped nearly 4000 Chicago teachers to pre 
pare for better salaries. 

- Chicago offers larger salaries to teachers 
than any other city except New York. 

Write immediately. 





Cultural Review School - O.M. Heath, Prin. 
Box 801, 37 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies. are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





arrival of a French colonial division. 


On many other occasions the dogs con- |. 


veyed information of vital importance, 
frequently gave notice of ememy patrols 
at great distances and were in all these 
ways “the means of saving countless 
lives and much valuable property.” 
Many of the animals thus employed 
were gathered in from homes for lost 
dogs and the school regards it “as an 
interesting fact, and not without a certain 
pathos, that many a brave soldier owes 
his life to some poor, uncared-for, stray 
dog.” 

Another British report deals with 
the activities of the pigeon service. Be- 
ginning with the year 1916, this service 
had the use of about 20,000 birds, mainly 
contributed by British work-men, who 
are “pigeon-fanciers” from boyhood up. 
Transferred to different areas in the fight- 
ing zone, the pigeons were employed 
as carriers, the message being contained 
in a tiny aluminum cylinder attached 
to the bird’s leg. In this way mine- 
sweepers were enabled to send _infor- 
mation of mines newly laid and of other 
dangers of the coast. In France and 
Italy, at Malta, Mudros and elsewhere, 
airmen owed their lives to the pigeons; 
one machine which fell into the sea twenty- 
two miles from Dundee was saved with 
its occupants by a bird which carried 
the appeal for help at the rate of a mile 
a minute. At the battle of Arras a 
dangerous German concentration was 
seen from tanks more than twenty miles 
from the British line, and that menace 
was smashed through a warning conveyed 
by pigeons. And it was another pigeon, 
also released from a tank, which made 
possible the capture of Monchy. Here 
is a record of service which should raise 
the “beasts that perish” in our esti- 
mation and make “kindness to animals” 
more of a duty than ever. 





“How We Secured Our Library’”’ 


An interesting little illustrated booklet 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free. 
Address, Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





Reconstruction Opens Govern- 
ment Jobs to Teachers 


The Coming of Peace will require the 
complete changing of many government 
departments. Some will spread out in 
a manner never before attempted. It 
is contemplated that the Department 
of Commerce alone will require 4,500 
additional clerks before July 1, 1919. 
Teachers are specially fitted not only 
to stand well on the examinations, but to 
receive quick advancement after appoint- 
ment. Those interested can get a free 
list of positions obtainable and free 
sample questions by dropping a postal 
at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. D221, 
Rochester, N. Y. Immediate action is 





THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 


PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. MAwnuat Free 

















TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Place You in Better Positions. 


Write NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and enrollment card. 
BRANCH OFFICE: Bo Re a ON OS 
Portland, Ore. ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 
ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 


Frank K. Welles, Mgr. 
WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manager 
The Educational Clearing House of the West 


TEACHERS’ 25 E. Jackson Bid., Chicago 
e rT AGENC Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Busi- 
34th YEAR ness’’ with timely chapters on Peace 























NEW YORK Fifth A . Tr ae 
DENVER ‘Zymes Building Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
SPOKANE Peyton Building 





orrice: Of Application, etc., sent 


100 PER CENT MORE INCREASED SALARIES 


received by teachers we recommended this year than in any previous one. This is becaus® 
the most progressive Schools and Colleges in forty-two States and four Foreign Countries used 
our Professional Service. Our seventh year of recommending only when asked 
to do so by employers. This is why our members are usually chosen. They are 
wanted. Write for **Stepping Upward” today. No enrollment fee necessary. We earn 
our living by placing teachers in good schools, NOT by charging enrollment fees. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION (Inc.) 
(675) SCARRITT BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Paul Yates 

624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
WESTERN OFFICE: John D. Stout 

911 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: H. D. Yates 

Stahiman Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee 


CLA ed 4 FOR-A‘SINGLE-FEE~YOUJOIN-ALLOFFICES 
TEACHERS CHICAGO NEWYORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY. MO 


ADDRESS ANY FREE, 




















StemwayHat FlatinonBioc. Munsey Bio. N.Y. Lire Bio's. 
AGENCY ST. PAUL CHATTANOOGA,TENN. SPOKANE WASH. 
Bank BLDG. TemPce Court CnaperOr Commerce BLDG. 


28 TH YI. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 
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THURSTON TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


SHORT CONTRACT PERSONAL SERVICE 
SALARIES ARE BETTER THAN EVER 

Write for our Free Booklet —‘‘How to Apnply’’ 

E. R. NICHOLS, Ph. D. Mgr. 224 S. Mich. Ave 


27th YEAR 


Chicago, III 








TEACHERS WANTED— $900 TO $1500 PER YEAR-—See Franklin Institute 





necessary as the examinations are likely 
ito be announced any day now. 


advertisement on page 206. 
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This Chest of Evidence 


contains the affidavits and other 
papers relating to the impartial 
investigation which proved that 
more dentists recommend Col- 
gate’s than any ether dentifrice. 
The investigation covered the 
entire country— cities. towns and 
villages, It pemved conclusively 
the faet that Colgate’s is the pre- 
fe dentifrice among dentists. 
tie chest is depnet with the 
Title, Guarantee and Trust Co. of 
New York... A leaflet giving details 
of the investigation will be sent 
free on request. : 
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4 nen can often do more 
than Mothers 


Many children are instructed in the care of the teeth by 
mothers thoughtful of their physical welfare. 


But many others, unfortunately, get little home instruction, 
and if it were not for their faithful teachers they would 
never know until too late, the importance of the care of 
the teeth. 


To these thousands of interested teachers Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream has been of great assistance. Their hygiene talks have been 
enlivened by suggestions in Colgate’s leaflets and booklets and by 
hints about “tooth-brush drills” and other class exercises. 


The fact that so many teachers use Colgate’s personally has also 
helped. “Teacher's” example is of immense influence — and 
Ribbon Dental Cream adds the further incentive of its delicious 
flavor to help form the habit. 


But Colgate’s has more to commend it than flavor alone. It is thor- 
oughly efficient—and it is safe. When you use it you know that you 
are not injuring your teeth with harsh grit, or upsetting your 
system with the risky drugs put in some preparations in the mistaken 
attempt to ‘‘cure” abnormal conditions. 


Write to Colgate & Co., for their “Educational Material” 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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